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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the possible sources of 
variability in sign language mastery in two deaf children of hearing 
parents. The study considered the interaction of environmental and 
innate factors within the framework of the "Nativization" hypothesis, 
which suggests that all language learners initially construct a 
linguistic system which is somewhat unique and then gradually adapt 
to the environmental target language unless the input is inaccessible 
or inconsistent, in which case the learner creates grsunmatical 
constructions that further depart from the external norm. The 
ethnographic study focused on the sign language structure of the two 
children, ages 8 and 9, and the sign language used by their mothers. 
The study found that, when presented with a variety of input, deaf 
children of hearing parents show a preference for American Sign 
Language (ASL) as a target language. Hearing parents who are 
supportive of their children's involvement with deaf people and 
communicate in a way which approximates ASL appear to provide 
optimally useful environmental input. The child who was more advanced 
at a younger age in his grammatical development subsequently 
developed a greater range of stylistic variation in his signing. 
Appendices contain a glossary, hypothetical scenarios which typify 
four home environments for deaf children acquiring language, and 
guidelines for ethnographic data collection. (Over lOO references are 
provided.) (JDD) 
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Abstract 

This descriptive study takes an ethnographic perspective in the 
exanination oi language development in two deaf children of hearing 
parents, L. and It considers the interaction of envi roniental 

and innate factors in the acquisition process within the framework of 
the "Nativization" hypothesis (Andersan, 1980, 1983). This 
hypothesis suggests that all language learners initially construct a 
linguistic systea which is somewhat unique, and then gradually adapt 
to the environmental target language (Brown, 1973} Slobin, 1977). 
However, when the input is inaccessible or inconsistent, the language 
learner continues to draw on his innate language capacity and creates 
grammatical constructions which further depart from the extprnal norm 
(Bickerton, 1975; Andersen, 1983). 

L. and f1. were participants in an earlier study (Goodhart, 
1964) which compared the acquisition of sign language by deaf 
children of deaf parents (DD) and deaf children of hearing parents 
(DH). Goodhart found considerable individual variation in bo^'h 
populations prior to age seven. Thereafter the two groups appeared 



to take divergent paths in their sign language development. While 
the sign language oi DO children hAd a great deal oi (Morphological 
complexity, the signing oi DH children, as a group, did not. 

L. , Mho Mas 5.6, at the time oi Goodhart's study looked more 
like a DD child in that he alrpady had a high percentage oi 
morphological ly complex features in his signing. By contrast, M., 
then 6.7 years old, had very little morphological complexity in her 
sign language. Although these tMO children came from similar 
educational backgrounds and had parents Mho used some form of signing 
in the home, they seemed to be taking dif-ferent developmental paths. 

Thii present study examines the sign 1 /jnc./age structure of the 
children, noM three years older, and the sign language used by their 
mothers. Grammatical and discourse aspects of the children's and 
mothers' signing are discussed in the light of ethnographic 
information about each family. Possible sources of individual 
variation in language acquisition are explored as the interaction of 
nativization and input is considRred. 
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The project was a student initiated research study of deaf 
children's language acquistion. Recent findings (Goodhart^ 1984) had 
shown that young deaf children display a wide range of variability in 
their development of certain grammatical features associated with 
American Sign Language, That same study indicated that deaf children of 
deaf parents (DD) uniformly attained mastery in use of these 
morphologically complex forms at about age seven, but deaf children of 
hearing parents (DH) continued to show considerable within-group 
variability* This researcher pursued the present study in the interest 
of examining the possible sources of variability in the DH population. 
The study was designed to explore the effects of parental input on the 
children's linguistic output based upon the premise that particular 
types of environments would interface with individuals' biological 
capacity for language in particular ways. 

Adujstment in Focus 



Originally, two families with hearing parents and two families 
with deaf parents were to be involved in the investigation. Early on, 



howeveri it became clear that the magnitude of data collected from the 
two families with hearing parents was greater than what had been 
expected and would require substantially more time to transcribe and 
analyze than had been predicted. Furthermore) it seemed that an even 
more thorough analysis of the DH data would be more germaine to the 
focus of the ^tudy than a comparative analysis of OH & OD families. 
Consequent! y f the it WriS decided that the investigation would entail a 
study of two families of hearing parents with deaf cnildren. 

Progression of the Study As Scheduled 

The study was organized within a framework of four stages and was 
planned to cover a sixteen month time period as follows; 

Stage One: Preparation for the data collection 

(scheduled time: two months) 
Stage Twu; Data Collection 

(scheduled time: two months) 
Stage Three: Data Transcription & Analysis 

(scheduled time: six months) 
Stage Four: Preparation of Final Report 

(scheduled time: six months) 

Stage One was successful ly completed on schedule. Most of the 
data was collected during Stage Two as planned^ but when Stage Three was 
in progress, it became necessary to collect some additional parent data. 
At that ti '.e, some supplemental data was also collected (of the 



communication o^f Dea^ adults that worked in thp children's school) to 
support some o^ the information which was emerging from the data 
analysis. 

Stage Three required substantially more time than originally 
predicted. Preliminary analysis oi the data suggessted some paradoxical 
relationships in the children's gramma t ical develop me nt, Addi t i onal 
analyses were needed to provided a deeper and broader perspective on the 
data. 

The children's signing was carefully analyzed for evidenc2 of 
style shifting in response to specific social ciTi^texts. Both the 
children's and mothers' signing was subjected to a detailed descriptive 
analysis to gain information about their discourse stylest All of the 
data was further examined for evidence r ' innate processes operating on 
the input. These additional analyses extended Stage T ^ree to nine 
mon thSi 

Finally, the preparation of the final report required an 
additional month beyond the six that were scheduled. In total, the 
project took four extra months and was completed in April 1986 instead 
of DecEmber 1985. 

SufHiTiary of Project Findings 

The major findings of the study are as follows: 
1. When presented with a variety of input, OH children show a 
preference for American Sign Language (ASL) as a target language. It is 
a language characterized by its morphological complexity and use of 



space, features which seem to be required oi signed languages if they 
are to be maximally clear and procesaible. 

2. The two families in the study shared some commonalities and 
exhibited some important differences with respect to ethnographic 
variables that seem to influence language development. The results 
indicate that hearing parents who a-e supportive of their children's 
involvement with Deaf people and communicate in a way which approximates 
ASL appear to provide environmental input which is uptimally useful to 
the young deaf language ,ier. 



3. Despite some differences in values ^nd atittudes, both of the 
mothers' signing has become ASL-like over ti.ne. This gives further 
support to the arcument that there is a natural inriinUicn for signers 
to adjust their signing in the direction of ASL rather than ^n.ne 
English-based system so that communication becomes more effective. 

4. The child who was more advanced at a younger anp n his 
grammatical development now has a greater range o-- stylistic variation 
m his signing. That is, while the children are now simliar in their 
grammatical development, they are different in how they use the ASL 
grammatical devices that they have. This finding suggests that future 
stucies of deaf children need to devise measures which can asse«;s both 
leveU of sign langauqe development, grammar and discourse, and the 
interplay between the two. 
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Presentation oi the Study to the Professional Community And 
Dissemination of Information Yielded by the Study 

A piece of the project became the focus of a ;aper co-authored by 
the Project Director and Student Investigator and presented by the 
Student Investigator at the conference on Theoretical Issues in Sign 
Language Research, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, June 
1986. The title of this paper, as yet unpublished is "Nati visatlon , 
Variability, and Style Shifting in the Sign Language Development of Deaf 
Children of Hearing Parents." A collection of papers presented at this 
conference is currently being compiled into book form. 

The Student Investigator, who has now completed her degree, 
regularly applies the contents of this study to her work with teachers 
of deaf students. A formal presentation which she has made since thp 
completion of the final project report was to teachers of multiply- 
handicapped deaf students at the Perkins School for the Blind in 
Watertown, Massachusetts. The title of that presentation was, 
"Nati vization & Language Development: Why what comes out may be 
different than what goes in." 

This investigator plans to present material from the study in 
classes that she is scheduled to teach this academic year in the Deaf 
Education Program at Boston University where she is an adjunct faculty 
member. She is also in the process of writing a paper based on the 
data from this study which she plans to subnit for publication to Si qn 
Language Studies. 
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Introduction 



This study evolved iron a long-tein personal and professional 
fascination with language learning. I grew up with a substantial 
hearing loss that either had been present at birth or was acquired 
before the age of one. Without specific intervention, I did attain a 
basic nastery of English. However, for some functions of language, 
spoken English was never fully accessible to me. tly personal experience 
with deafness deeply sensitized ee to the intricacy of the learning 
process in general and to the particularly powerful role of language in 
this process. 

As a young teacher of the deaf, I developed the first "Total 
Cooinuni cation " progran within the public school system of the city where 
I lived. Ily students, for tiie most part, were five and six years old 
when the progran began and all had hearirg parents. However, they were 
a varied group in teres of degree of hearing loss, type of early 
intervention experience, and their faeilies' attitudes and practices 
relative to deafness, coenuni cati on , and education. I was learning ASL 
(see glossary) as a second language during that time and I was their 
"best" sign language model. As I watched their sign language develop, I 
saw fores emerge that were clearly not English and which had not been 
present in the input. At the time, I was reading the research on ASL, 
which basically dealt only with DEAF (with a stall"!") individuals who 
had deaf parents. I found that this literature did not adequately 
explain the course of language development that I was observing in my 
students. 
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I had this lansi that their languags Mas soaehON a mixture oi ASL 
and English, and also had unique characteristics oi its oHn. There was 
soeething that the children were contributing to the language learning 
process, individually and collectively. This "soaething" seeaed to 
enable then to take pieces oi the input <Mhich included spoken English, 
Engl i sh-bawsd sign, and sone ASL) and create a systee which worked for 
thein. I sensed that the "piece" which was especially coapatibls with 
their systen was ASL, especialiy for the eore creative functions of 
language, such as storytelling. My own ASL skills at the tine did not 
seen sufficient to neet their needs in those areas and I felt treoiendous 
frustration. I noticed that creative expression was difficult even for 
those children who could use English and English-based sign for other 
functions of language. My students were applying their biolngical 
capacity for language acquisition to the input and innovating a 
linguistic systen that was no'^e functional for the* than the input 
itself. Yet, for sone functions of language, it seened that neither the 
available input nor their innovated systen was fully adequate. 

I also noticed that, in writing, iiy students, as well as older 
deaf students who were involved in the program (and had not been exposed 
to any fore of signing up until the age of ten), used structures that 
were more sinilar to ASL than English. Thus, it seened that deaf 
students had sone sort of innate inclinations about language that were 
structurally sinilar to natural sign languages. Furthermore, this 
seened to be the case for deaf children who had been exposed to sign as 
well as those who had not. 

It was years later that I first read about pidgins ar.J Creoles. 
Yet, I innediately saw a parallel between the situation which had 
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confronted my deaf students and the conditions Mhich produce pidgins and 
Creoles. I h£j been a doctoral student in the Applied Psycholinguistics 
Progran at Boston University for perhaps a year and a half when Jaees P. 
Gee joined the faculty. We began discussing ny ideas about deaf 
children's language acquisition a:.d its possible similarity to the 
pidgin and Creole situation. Together, we explored the extant 
literature which suggests that ASL may be a Creole (e.g., Fischer, 197B; 
Woodward, 1973) and the literature on spoken pidgins and Creoles. The 
book which had the greatest relevance for ae was Andersen's (1983) 
volune in which the concept of "nati vization" was explicated. It is a 
concept which, at once, accounts for the commonalities shared by all 
language acquirers an- also explains the uniqueness of pidgins, Creoles, 
ar.d deaf language acquisition. The nativization hypothasis of language 
acquisition will be detailed in Chapter 1 of this text. 

Around the tiee that Or. Gee and I were introduced to the Andersen 
(1983) book, Dr. Wendy Goodhart was cosipleting her (1984) dissertation. 
In her study, she found that deaf children of deaf parents (DD) and deaf 
children of hearing parents (DH) took different courses in their sign 
language developaent after about age seven. Goodhart also found that 
there was tremendous variation within each of these two groups, 
especially between the ages of three and seven. It seemed that in depth 
case studies of individual children might illuminato the sources of this 
variation. Dr. Goodhart and I have been friends and colleagues for a 
nueber of years. Both of us had known soae of the children in her study 
and their faeilies ir,r some time. Thus, we had access to both current 
and past ethnographic information about them. With her support and 
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encouragement, I decided to undertake further study o-f tMo of Qoodhart's 
OH subjects. 

I selected these tHo children, who Mill be rBierrtd to as L., and 
H. , for several reasons. I wanted to explore the interrelationship 
between environmental input and the biological capacity for language. 
In Goodhart's study, L. and H. appeared to be following dramatically 
different courses in their sign language development. Both children 
have the good fortune to have unusual hearing parents. These parents 
learned to sign soon after the children were identified as being deaf. 
They have been devoted to learning about deafness and are intensely 
committed to meeting their children's needs. Both L. and (1. have had 
more linguistic input from their primary caretakers than is typical for 
DH children. Yet, neither has full access to their parents' native 
language (i.e. English). It seemed that their situations would allow 
for a study of DH language acquisition under the best possible 
circumstances, and also a chance to explore the bases for individual 
variation within that population. 

I felt that this sort of investigation would be interesting from a 
linguistic perspective and would also have important implications for 
future research in language acquisition and for Deaf Education. 
Linguistically, it offers further insight into the human capacity for 
language acquisition. The study further suggests that this biological 
capacity may get expressed in a specific way in a signed language. 
Furthcmore, the study suggests some of the ways in which input may make 
a difference for deaf children acquiring language from hearing parents. 
Future studies might further investigate both of these facets of 
language acquisition using both ethnographic and experimental paradigms. 



The prestnt investigation lay also assist educators in designing early 
intervention prograes and learning environments which are optimally 
compatible Kith deaf children's natural language learning tendencies. 
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EKplanation of Notation Appearing Nithin th9 Text 



1. Appendix I. is a glossary of ttris which are frequently used in 
the text. Each tern which is defined in the glossary will be in all 
capital letters the first time it appears in the text. 

2. Sign glosses are presented in capital letters, 
e.g. SIGN 

3. Fingerspel led words are presented in capital letters with dashes 
between letters. 

e.g. S-U-C-T-I-O-N 

4. A line typed above a sign gloss with the letter, "Q*" indicates 
that the segment is expressed with an ASL facial expression for 
questions. 

e.g Q 

YOU EAT DINNER 

5. When a segment is simultaneously signed and spoken, the spoken 
component appears in lower case letters beneath the gloss of the signed 
component. 

e.g. WHILE IT IS NEW IN YOUR HIND... 

while it is fresh in your mind.... 

6. Words which appear in parentheses next to a gloss provide 
information about the larger discourse context or suggested 
interpretation of the gloss within that context. 

7. CL is an abbreviation for classifier (see glossary for definition) 

8. The "by-legs" classifier refers to animate beings which move/go by 
1 egs. 

9. Other frequently used classifiers are: 
B-CL. . . . wide, flat objects 

S-CL. . . • sol id, round objects 

...vehicles (e.g. trains, cars, trucks) 

C-CL. ... mostly used in this text in one of twa contexts: 
either as a two handed SASS (see glossary) for describing 
an arc-shaped structure (e.g. bridge or tunnel) or in 
representing an animal's cupped paw with something attached 
to the bottom. The latter could also be referred to as a 
5-*claw classifier or handshape. 
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10, Handshapes which are not clasiifiers or are not used as such in a 
specific context are referred to as "handshape" or "hand," e.g. "L" 
handshape or L-handt 
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Explanation oi Prosi Descriptions 

In this th«isis I have used proie descriptions oi the children's 
signing, for three reasons. First, no notation systee that captures 
anything close to the full range of significant structures in ASL has 
becoee unifore in the field. Second, the use of any sophisticated 
notation systen renders the examples inaccessible to nost people not 
directly in ASL linguistics. Third, children's signing in ASL, even 
more than adults' signing, contains many foros and features that are 
simply not captured in current notation systems, especially Mhen we 
are dealing with narratives. Transcripts o-f all narratives, as 
transcribed by a Deaf linguist using a systen described in Chapter 
Two, are available on request. 



Chapter ane 

Theoretical Framework and Review o^ the Literature 
1 • 1 Introducti on 

The present study is built upon the premise that all language 
acquisition involves what Andersen (19B0, 1983) calls ''nativization, 
a process whereby the individual learner initially constructs a 
system which is in soflie respects distinct ^roa the environmental 
target language and then gradually modifies this system until it 
matches the external norm (Andersen, 1980, 1/83; Brown, 1973, Slobin 
1977, 1981, 1982, 1983; Suti and Friel-Patti, 1982), However, in 
situations where the environmental language is to some extent either 
inaccessible or inadequate, the individual extends the process of 
grammar construction according to the internal norms which his 
biological capacity has equipped him with (i.e. what Chomsky, 196S 
has called the L.A.D. or Language Acquisition Device). Thus, the 
individual takes a course of development which departs further from 
the target language (Bickerton, 1975, 1981; Fischer, 1978; Andersen, 
1980, 1983). The concept of extended nativization is useful for 
describing some second language situations, most notably those 
conditions which give rise to the development of pidgins (which in 
turn sometimes give rise to Creole languages). It is also a concept 
which will be shown to be extremely helpful in the development of a 
descriptive frameworf* or explaining the nature of language 
acquisition in the deaf population. 
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This franework for acquisition Mill be outlinsd in ths next 
section (1.2) Mhile discussing notions Iron the literature on spoken 
language acquisition which have particular relevance for situations 
in which access to input is constrained or where the input is 
soeewhat inadequate. In section 1.3, a brief suAAary of the origin 
of Aaerican Sign Language as a coaaunity language will enphaslze the 
role of nativization in its foraation and continuation (extensive 
coverage of the history of ASL and the DEAF COMMUNITY is provided 
elsewhere - see, for exanple, Stokoe, 1960, 1978; Woodward, 1978 & 
1982; Baker & Cokely, 1980; Moores, 1982; Lane, 1984). In the light 
of the nativization franework, section 1.4 deals with the various 
forms of signing provided as input for deaf children and the meanings 
of terns such as "total communiciition " and "bilingual education". 
Thereafter, in Section 1.3, the growing body of literature on 
acquisition of American Sign Language by deaf children of deaf 
parents (referred to in this paper as the DD population) will be 
summarized - again from the perspective of nativization. However, 
since the 00 acquisition literature has been reviewed extensively 
elsewhere (Klima & Bellugi, 1979; Hoffieister & Wilbur, 1980; Bellugi 
& Kliea, 1985; Moores, 1982; Newport and Meier, 1984), this 
literature will not be detailed here. Finally, in section 1.6, this 
same descriptive framework will illuminate the common thread in the 
work of a growing number of researchers who have been taking new 
perspectives in the study of language acquisition by deaf children of 
hearing parents (referred to as the DH population in this paper). 



1.2 Nativization as a Fraisework ior Language Acquisition 

In a basic sense, all language acquisition is characterized by 
the same underlying series of processes (Slobin, 1977, 1983; 
Andersen, 1983; Valdnan, 1983; Schunann, 1978, a., b.i Schumann & 
Stauble, 1983). That is, an infant acquiring a first language in 
typical circunstancis, a second language learner Mho has a first 
language to build upon, a community of pidgin speakers, children who 
form a Creole based on pidgin input, and deaf individuals developing 
language without full access to auditory stimuli, all follow the same 
steps in progressing towards the environmental linguistic norm. 
However, in some of these cases the process is interrupted at a 
particular stage and language development continues on a different 
path. 

In first language acquisition, the infant at first constructs a 
linguistic systen having a gramear which reflects certain universal 
core properties of the human bioprogran for language (Chomsky, 1965; 
Bickerton, 1981, 1983; Gee & Kegl, 1982) and which is suited to his 
developing cognitive abilities (Slobin, 1975; Fischer, 1978). 
Although the child uses the phonology and sonetiies soae of the 
lexicon of his caretakers' language even in his early utterances, the 
child's syntax and semantics may bear little reseablance to the adult 
model for some time <Slobin, 1 977, 1981 , 1982, 1983; Wanner St 
Gleitman, 1982). In fact, at this early stage, child grammar 
strikingly resembles the grammar of Creoles (Bickerton, 1975, 1981, 
1983). Apparently, in the early stages of language deve] npnen t , the 
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individual seiks to express the eost salient or protypical notions of 
huoan experience and uses Mhat he is able to derive fron the input 
language to this end (Slobin, 1983). H the child and his caretakers 
encounter no barriers in their coamunicati ve interaction, the child 
mMI tjegin to use the caretakers as his Language Support System or 
LASS (Bruner, 1983). That is, a caretaker, in interacting with the 
child (and his bioprograa or LAD) Mill facilitate the child's entry 
into a particular linguistic connunity. According to Bruner, the 
adult does this by helping the child to learn not only what to say 
but hoM and with whoM to say particular things. Bruner explains that 
the interaction patterns which develop between adult and child must 
ultimately becoee reversible if the LASS is to be fully functional. 
In cases of first language acquisition where the child doesn't have 
full access to the adult language, or where the adult language is so 
variable that the child cannot draw consistent generalizations during 
the interaction processes, the LASS breaks down. Thus, in the 
developaent of Creoles and in deaf language acquisition, children who 
have priaary input that nay be structurally constrained, (Bickerton, 
1975, 1981, 1983J Fischer, 1978; Mounty 1984 a. & b.; Gee li Goodhart 
1985), nay also be deprived of adequate acces". to language related 
socialization experiences with their daretakers. In second language 
acquisition, a similar (although norisally tempora- •) obstruction 
occurs in the interaction between the language learner and 
experienced users cf the target language. 

In second language acquisition, the language learner typically 
constructs a dynaeic systee whicn is distinct ^rom both his first 
language and the new target language. To soae extent this 
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transitional systen or "intirlanguage" (Grosjean, 1982; Andersen, 
1983) contains sleaents of ths first language, but it also includes 
soee of the same core properties that universally eierge in child 
grannar. The language learner gradually assimilates that part of the 
input which he is able to understand or pro;:ess (Aiidersen, 1983 calls 
this portion of the input "intake") into his existing system. Thus, 
the formation of an interlanguage may be conceptualized as 
nativization in second language acquisition. In time, the language 
learner increasingly accommodates his awn system towards the external 
norm or denativizes in the direction of the target (second) language. 
For some individuals, denativizu' ) cr. progresses very slcj^ily and they 
may persist in using their interlanguage in some contexts Mh^re the 
second Unguage is required. To the extent that the individual's 
substitution of the interlanguage is functional for that purpose - 
i.e. that he can coenunicate effectively with users of the second 
language in chat situation, the individual's den.^ti vization may cease 
in soee domains (Grosjean, 19B2), If denativization in second 
language learning is blncked because of inaccessibility of the target 
language, an individual or a group of language users nay take an 
alternate route. That is, instead of gradually modifying the 
intBrlangu«.je in the direction of the target language, nativization 
*s extended and innovated forms are used to fill the gaps created by 
the unavailability of the target language. This is basically hoM 
pidgins form (Andersen, 1983; Schumann 1( Stauble, 1983j Gee St 
Goodhart, 1985). 

Pidgins arise when speakers of diverse languages interact in 
contexts in which access to native speakers of the prestige language 

ERIC * 
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is highly constrained by g jgraphical, political, econooiic and/or 
social factors. Pidgins have arisen, for •xaoiple, during times of 
mass colonization by imperialist powers, in situations of forced 
enslavement of peoples from diverse language backgrounds, and in 
certain conmerce and trade centers throughout world history 
(Bickertoni 1975, 1981; Fischer, I97a), The development of a pidgin 
typically follows one of two basic courses reflective of prevailing 
economic, political and social conditions^ 

One course is that the pidgin functions as a second language 
for several communities engaged in mutual trade relations or some 
similar form of limited interaction over a time framk of perhaps 
several generat > or.s. In this case the individual communities retain 
their respective primary languages ior other purposes and provide 
those community languages to neK generations as first language input. 
At the same time, the pidgin by virtue of its continued use as a 
lingua franca slowly gains grammati .al complexity, becomes more 
stabilized within and across users and may gradually expand to 
fulfill an increasing range of linguistic functions as a second 
language. An example of such a prolonged pidgin situation is Tok 
Pisin, which only recently has begun to become creolized due to 
relocation of speakers of diverse languages to urban settings 
(Sankoff & Laberge, 1973|i liuhriauter, :i980). MuhlhauscT 
characterizes an expanded pidgin such as Tok Pisin as one which has 
morphological devices that allow for word formation processes. Thus 
for example, through the use of reduplication as an intensifier, the 
word "krugut,** meaning **crooked" nay be modified to ''krukrugu^ , 
which means "very crooked"* and the use of a morphological causative 
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produces "krugutii, * isaning "to laka crooked". HoMever, 
duhlhauser 's analysis stresses that only children craolizing Tok 
Pisin Hould produce, through recursion (first applying the 
(Dorphological process of reduplication folloNed by application oi the* 
causative process), the fore "krukrugutin, ** which means "to make very 
crooked." Hence, the children extend nativization processes to 
generate forms that add further derivational depth and referential 
power to the already complex language that adults have provided as 
input. This type of pidgin scenario is useful for observing the 
contribution that adults can make to the formation of languages. The 
expanded pidgin model will be shown to have its parallel in the 
acquisition of ASL by sacond generation deaf people (i.e., the OD 
population) and the evolution of ASL at the coamunity level. 
However, it is distinctly different from the second course seen in 
pidgin development, one described extensively by Bickerton (1975, 
1981, 1983). 

Bickerton describes the formation of Hawaiian Creole English 
(HCE) from Hawaiian Pidgin English (HPE) in scarcely more than a 
generation. The dramatic inflix of laborers in 19th Century Hawaii 
resulted in an extremely heterogenous population characterized by 
frequent intermarriage between persons of different language 
backgrounds who had limited ^.cess to native English speakers and 
communicated primarily in a recently formed and highly unstable 
pidgin Like all pidgins, HPE lacked the full range of complexity 
and grammatical devices associated with natural languages (including 
Creoles), Children in Hawaii who received HPE as their primary 
linguistic input were fenced to extend nativization processes 
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individually and coDactively to fora a languagt that ttould aaet all 
their neads for linguiatic coaauni cati on. Thus, HCE erase in tha 
first generation of offspring of HPE users. Bickerton considers this 
population to be particularly strong evidence of the resilience of 
the hunan biological capacity for language. Ot^er researchers in 
ssa^zh of a data base for exanining the aost natural and central 
properties of language formation have chosen to study the DH 
population (Tervoort, 1961} Lennenberg, 1964| Goldin-MeadoN It 
Feldaan, 1975; Goldin-MeadoM, 1982; 6ol di n-Headow & Hylander, 1984; 
Goodhart, 1978, 1984; Scroggs, 1981; Suty li Friel-Patti, 1982; flohay, 
1982; Livingston, 1983; Von Tetzchner, 1984; Gee I Goodhart, 1985; 
Strong, 1985). 

1.3 A Brief Description nf the Origins of Anerican Sign Language 

Prior to the nineteenth century, Ihere Mas no fornalized 
education for the deaf in the United States, and no unified Deaf 
Coaaunity or national sign language. HoMever, connunity sign 
languages arose wherever deaf people congregated, and presuaably, 
nany faailies with deaf aenbers developed their own hoee sign 
conmunication systeas. These sign systens, very likely, reflected 
the resuits of extended nativization within a nanual-visual-spatial 
aodality. The situation changed draaatically in 1817 when the first 
school for the deaf in America was opened in Hartford, Connecticut by 
Thoaas Hopkins GalUudet with the assistance of a deaf French 
educator, Laurent Clerc. For the first time, large nuabers of deaf 
people froa different areas of the country cane together to obtain an 
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education and establish a connunity. They brought Mith thee their 
various sign languages Mhich Mere subsequently influenced by the 
varieties introduced by Clerc. These eost likely included both the 
type oi signing used aaong French deaf adults as well as a 
pedagogical fore of sign that attempted to represent French on the 
hands. The formation of ASL was also Affected by the presence of 
English-speaking hearing people and the likelihood that a sizeable 
segeent of the deaf population at that tiee acquired their deafness 
fron childhood diseases (which in sore recent tines have been 
prevented or their effects litigated). Having been born hearing, 
these individuals would have acquired English as a first language, 
Mhich Mould lean that English influences were present Mhen ASL Mas 
being developed as a conmunity language. Given this scenario, it is 
likely that during this historical tiee, as is true today, deaf 
people Mere surrounded by and used several varieties of sign, 
including soie that had a heavy concentration of English features. 
In sun, the birth of ASL involved soee influence of French and the 
interaction of French Sign Language (FSL) with a Multitude of sign 
languages that had already arisen as the result of extended 
nativization processes (Erting & WoodMard, 1979). While English Mas 
the superstrate or prestige language of the larger hearing coeeunity, 
it could not directly function as a lexifier language for ASL. In 
spoken Creoles, the lexifier language affects the phonology of the 
Creole but in the foreation of ASL, this Mould have been impossible 
given the different eodalities. Nonetheless, in terns of the 
interaction of different languages at the outset, and the part played 
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by nativization there i'< a sieilarity between how ASL was foraed and 
the fornation oi spoken Creoles. 

In the nearly one hundred and seventy years since the tiee oi 
Gallaudet and Clerc, ASL has retained its creole-like structure 
(Fischer, 1978; flounty, 1984b.; Bee ti Soodhart, 1985). Gee & 
Goodhart (198S) claiin that, while sone denati vi zation oi ASL in the 
direction oi English has occurred, ior exaaple in the ^ornation o^ 
relative clauses, it is a process which has not and cannot go very 
far given the differences in eodality. Several researchers point out 
that ASL contains many of the features shared by Creoles around the 
world (Deuchar, 1983; Feldnan, Gol din->-neadoM & Gleitnan, 1978; 
Fisher, 1974, 1978; Mayberry, Fischer It Hatfield, 1983; Meier, 1984; 
Newport, 1981, 1982; Woodward, 1973) and all of the features of 
English-based Creoles (Fischer, 1978). However, Gee & Goodhart 
(1985) stress a najor difference between spoken Creoles and ASL. 
Mhile Creoles characteristically do not have nuch inflectional 
norphology— ASL has a lot, a distinction which appears to be Modality 
related. The structure of crooles suggests that the hunan biological 
capacity for language does not seee to favor the developnent of 
complex inflectional eorphology. Yet, sign languages appear to 
require HGRPHGLGGICAL CGMPLEXITY in order to be eaxiaally processible 
and producible. Hence, nativization in the vi sual -spatial aodality 
appears to be biased towards developaent of this feature. 

The research which has thus far been conpleted on sign 
languages other than ASL suggests that there are cross linguistic 
structural similarities among sign languages of the world and in the 
patterns of acquisition of sign languages by deaf children around the 
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Morld (Von Tetzchner, 1984; Bellugi & Kliaa, 19S5). ThuBi the notion 
oi extended nativization ii clearly a feasible explanation for the 
linguistic evidence that both natural sign languages and spoken 
Creoles oi geographically dissinilar origins share structural 
properties (Bickerton, 1975, 1981j Bellugi & Kliroa, 1985j Fischer, 
1978). 

While siailar social conditions generally prevail in the 
formation of both Creoles and natural sign languages (Cokely, 1983), 
Fischer (1978) and Gee & Soodhart (198S) agree that such factors can 
only partly account for the phenomenon of structural similarity 
betHeen the two. In ASL (and similarly in most creole situations), 
the social factors have to do with the long history of ASL as a 
stigmatized language and the lack of access of the deaf population to 
the prestige language. Due to the history of repression of sign 
language in deaf education, and the subsequent lack of deaf 
leadership, ASL became a secret language used by deaf adults only in 
the privacy of their homes and social gathering places. However, 
this stigaatization of ASL Mas preceded by a period when the language 
and culture of a. v people Has viewed in a more positive light by the 
larger hearing society. 

The early days of deaf education in America (approximately 1817 
- 1860*8) were characterized by a deaf leadership in residential 
schools which fostered the encul turation of deaf children into a Deaf 
Community from an early age. Thus, deaf children from hearing 
families had, as their primary agents of culture and models of 
language (i.e. Bruner's LASS), deaf peers from deaf families and deaf 
adults. The course of deaf education and of ASL development was then 
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drastically altered in 1880 Hhen the International Congress on 
Deafness issued a proclaaation prohibiting the use oi Sign Language 
in the schools. This ultimately resulted in the virtual 
disappearance oi deaf adults iron the educational setting where they 
had had a great influence on the language of deaf children. ThiS 
situation has just begun to be reversed in the last seven or eight 
years (Baker & Cokely, 19B0; Gannon, 1981; Hoores, 1982). 

Consequently, ASL becaee a highly secretive and stigiatized 
language used anong deaf people in exclusively social contexts. This 
restriction alone, very likely, has contributed to ASL having 
retained a language focused more Mithin what Givon (1979) has called 
the PRAGMATIC HOOE and nay have restricted its lexical expansion. 
Since ASL was not sanctioned for use in educational or business 
settings or .'n the public arena, it did not expand stylistically or 
referential 1 y in these domains. At the saae tiee, nany deaf people 
were unable to develop full linguistic or coeeuni cati ve competence in 
English. Hence, their educational and occupational progress was 
coepromlssd by the stignatization of ASL. 

It seems that ASL has continued to be the nora towards which 
deaf individuals, exposed to a variety of input, naturally gravitate 
(Fischer, 1978; Goodhart, 1978, 1984; Strong, 1985; Suti & Friel- 
Patti, 1982; Gee I Goodhart, 1985). It has survived the hearing 
majority's Monumental attempts to eradicate or at least whitewash it 
(e.g. by replacing it with invented systems that are designed to 
represent English). ASL seems to re-nativize in each generation. 
This and the particular requirements for a language to be maximally 
efficient in a visual modality appear to be the reasons why ASL 
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iaintains both its unique structure and its sinilarity to spoken 
Creoles (Fischer, 1978; Goodhirt li Qee, 198S} Bellugi & Klima, 19B5). 

Very recently, ASL has begun to gain new recognition as a 
language in its own right, and respectability as the oHicial 
language of the American Deaf CoaiAunity (Gee & Goodhart, 1985). In 
the past, DEAF (deaf with a capital D^) people would not use ASL with 
outsiders, preferring it to be a vehicle for tiaintenance of group 
identity (flarkowicz & Woodward, 1975, 19/8; Woodward, 1978; 1982). 
Now increasing nusbers of h'^aring persons are taking courses in ASL 
(Cokely, 1983). The increased prestige of ASL may have an 
interesting effect on the deaf child's over-all acquisition of 
language. When the child does get adequate input in ASL, and takes 
it to be prestigious, he will have a desire tj denativize towards it. 
At the sane tine he nay take English as prestigious and nay have a 
desire, although it is at tines structurally incompatible with his 
nativized system, to denativize towards U.. Thus, ASL is unique in 
that it is a target of denati vization (in competition with English) 
and in part evolves out of nativization in the early years, i.e. here 
denati vization and nativization can mutually support each other (Gee 
& Goodhart, 1985). At the same time, fewer deaf children are being 
educated in residential schools. Public Law 94-142 has been 
interpreted by educators and the public as a mandate for deaf 
children to be mainstreamed into school settings for hearing 
children. In many of these settings there are small numbers of deaf 
children, few, if any, deaf staff people, and less of a chance that 
the DH children will have DD peers. Consequently, DH school children 
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frequently lack exposure to ASL, the standard coaeunity language oi 
deaf adults. 

Yet, evidence suggests that their sign language is 
characterized by the presence of ASL-like features (Livingston, 1983; 
Strong, 1985). The population of deaf children, who are using 
processes associated Mith natural sign language are, for the nost 
part, students in programs which proclaia to practice "total 
cofflAunication , " a tere which will be discussed in the next section of 
this chapter. It will be interesting to see how the coebined 
influences of increased status of ASL, the decline in residential 
schools, and the types of linguistic input available to deaf 
children, will in tiee affect the language of deaf people in 
individuals and within condiuni ties. 

U4 Linguistic Input to Deaf Children in Educational Settings 

In the early 1970's, disi 1 lusionnent with exclusively oral 
approaches to coaaunication with deaf children lead to the advent of 
pedagogical sign systees and an educational phenoeenon known as 
"total coeaunication" (Baker & Cokely, 1980; Hoores, 1982; Freeman, 
Carbin, & Boese, 1981). The pedagogical sign systems Mere invented 
by persons who wished to facilitate deaf children's access to English 
by precisely representing it in a manual modality. Although there 
are distinguishing characteristics between these invented sign 
varieties, they generally share certain commonalities. 

These systems are intended to be used in conjunction with 
speech or mouth movements - i.e. in a simultaneous communication 
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approach, host oi tha base vocabulary units are ASL frozen (i.e. 
non-productive, uninfected, citation signs). Hany oi these signs 
are altered by a process, known as 'initializing," which involves 
substituting the original handshapes with a handshape that represents 
the first letter oi the corresponding English word. Fingerspell ing 
is kept to a einiinue. English word order is adhered to at all tiaes. 
Additional signs are inserted in sentences to represent English 
prepositions, deterniners, and norpheees for tense, aspect, and for 
deriving words froe other classes of words in English (For a more 
detailed description of the specific systens, see KliAa & Bellugi, 
1979; Wilbur, 1979; Baker & Cokely, 1980; Moores, 1982.). 

The originators of these sign systens included deaf individuals 
and hearing persons who had deaf parents (Baker & Cokely, 1980; 
Gannon, 1981). However, the systens fail to account for possible 
devalopnental and processing constraints which nay severely limit 
their usefulness for a deaf child who Kas never heard English 
normally. Since signs are made with larger ouscles than speech and 
take longer to produce than spoken words, strict adherence to English 
syntax and use of si nul taneous speech nay inpose a cognitive and 
perceptual overload on the deaf child (Suty tt Friel-Patti, 1982; 
Kluwin, 1981; Marmor & Petitto, 1979; Klina and Bellugi, 1979; 
Swisher, 1984). An additional drawback to the use of these systens 
as prinary linguistic input for deaf children is that they do not 
have a nechanisn for conveying forns prevalent in actual spoken 
discourse such as "wanna" and "gonna" (Kluwin, 1981). Thus, the 
nornal variety in register and style provided in the syntactic, 
se«.»ntic and discourse structure of all natural languages, including 
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ASL, nay not be aviilablt to th« daaf child Nho hat ai prinary input, 
one of the English-bated tysteit (Swisher, 1984} Baker & Cokely, 
1980). Furthereore, deaf students taught by teachers who use these 
systees ior English language instruction do not necessarily develop 
English language competence through such instruction (Maxwell, 1983). 

*'Total coeeunication, was a ten coined by a deaf nan, Roy 
HolcoMb. It was an approach introduced with the hope that it night 
increase deaf children's ability to access language and information 
in their environments (Gannon, 1981). Early proponents of ''total 
communication, which was intended to be a philosophy and not a 
method of communicating, cited the superior linguistic and academic 
abilities of DO children as support for bringing sign language back 
to the educational arena (Hoores, 1982). The goal of "total 
communication" or TC was to tap all of each child's potential in 
terms of sign language, residual hearing, speech and speechreading 
ability, and literacy development (Freeman, Carbin & Boese, 1981; 
Moores, 1982). In implementing TC, some educational programs have 
sacrificed various of these components, but the one vital aspect 
conspicuously absent from most TC programs is A5L (Freeman, Carbin & 
Boese, 1981). In these programs some form of English-based sign is 
used along with simultaneous speech. With rare exception, ASL is 
still not sanctioned as a language of instruction in the education of 
deaf children (Kannapell, 1978, 1982; Lane, 1984; Strong, 1985). A 
few unusual programs which do place ASL on a par with English have 
adopted a bilingual and bicultural approach to the education of deaf 
children. 
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In bilingual/bicul tural prograiBi for deaf children, there is an 
inherent aesueption that ASL can be acquired as a first language, but 
that, for most children, English can best be learned as a second 
language. The rationale behind this approach is that ASL will be 
more accessible as a first language for eost deaf chiHren sines it 
is not a language based upon the ability to hear noreally. A 
bilingual/bicultural approach presumes the necessity of Deaf adults 
being present in the school environeent to provide native language 
input in ASL, serve as positive role eodels (Freeman, Carbin St Boese, 
1981), and expose deaf children to Deaf culture. Thus, a bilingual 
program for deaf children would fully realize the deeper meaning of 
""total coAAuni cation , " Nhile being responsive to the nativization 
processes that operate in both the DH and 00 populations. 

l.S Deaf of Deaf Language Acquisition 

The literature on 00 language acquisition generally presents 
the situation as being analogous to a hearing child acquiring a 
.ipoken language fron hearing parents (reviewed extensively by Kliaa & 
Bellugi, 1979} Wilbur, 1979; Hoffeeister tc Wilbur, 1980; Moores 1982; 
Newport & Meier, 1984; Bellugi & Kliaa, 1985). Various researchers, 
focusing on specific aspects of language acquisition, have observed a 
nueber of siii larities. Following a similar sequence of acquisition, 
DD children exhibit a full range of semantic relations at an early 
age, produce their first sign even earlier than first spoken words 
appear, produce fores that are not present in the input (norial 
nativization, possibly extended nativization), acquire handshapcs in 
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accordanct Mith •otoric Maturation (sinilar to hearing children's 
aastery oi articulation oi speech sounds^ and foUoM a course of 
syntactic dcivelopient (in teres of word ordering strategies) which 
novBs froa the universal to the specific. 

The davelopeent of pronominal reference proceeds in a sequence 
sieilar to that in oral language development, even though it takes a 
different form. For exaeple, in ASL, ROLE PLA* is a device used in 
narrative discourse. On the surface, it eay appear to look like 
"v^cting out" or pantonine. HoNever, role pUy is ». sophisticated 
aspect of the pronominal referencing system and takes some time to 
master (Loew, 1984). The early, pre-1 i ngui sli c pointing behavior of 
all children comes to be replaced by referential pointing which is 
characterized by systematic linguistic milestones in deaf children, 
whereas it is replaced by spoken words having specific referential 
significance in hearing children at around the same time. Deaf 
children use the index finger, (called the 'Point" by Hoffmeister, 
1978, 1980) for indicating the lexical items "I" and "you". In their 
acquisition of linguistic pointing, they make errors similar to those 
made by hearing children acquiring the pronouns "I" and "you" 
(Bellugi k Klima 1985; Petitto, 1983). Since ASL is extremely 
morphologically complex, DO children take eight to nine years to 
fully master that domain of the language, following a time frame akin 
to that of children acquiring typol ogical 1 y simi'.ar spoken languages 
(Kantor, 1980). Deaf children master some of the morphology quite 
early — tho&e aspects which are more agglutinative. However, the 
full CLASSIFIER system beinj fusional in nature (the classifiers 
are typically incorporated into verbs of motion or location) is 
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acquired later. The incorporation of noeinal eleeents (the 
clasii^iers} Nith verbal elefflents i% an exaiple of the coeplexity of 
ASL. The deaf child iust :knalyze inconing data into it9 coAponent 
parts and easter production of the language's subsysteffls. It also 
appears that deaf children are not at all aided in the acquisition 
process by the seeffling iconicity of ASL (Bellugi & K/ioiai 1935) , 
Instead, they apply a eorphologi cal strategy (acquiring fores in 
accordance with increasing linguistic complexity) in their 
acquisition of verb agreement as do hearing children (S<lobin, 1982; 
Newport & neirer, 1984; Gee & Soodhart, 1985). 

One interesting study (Maxwell, 19b4) exaeined the acquisition 
of literacy by a young DD child. It appears that the process is 
remarkably similar to that followed by mainstream middle class 
hearing children in our culture (see Heath, 1982, 1983, & 1984 for a 
description of acquisition of literacy by children in different 
socio-cultural groups). The child's middle class Deaf father 
initially used ASL to introduce her to "oral" narrative structures 
(i.e., 'storytelling"), but soon added exposure to English in various 
forms (e.g. through s peechreading , English-based signing, 
f ingerspelling, and print). The child thus learned to read by 
developing strategies to connect form and meaning through pictures, 
signs, vocalizations and print. Although this family may not be 
typical of DD families, the child's acquisition of literacy suggests 
that with some adjustments for language differences, DD children of 
middle class families may be provided with experiences similar to 
those of hearing children from middle class families. These 
experiences facilitate the DD child's acquisition of English as a 
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second language by building on ASL at a first language and facilitate 
the child's 'icquisition of literacy by bringing the sti jcture and 
content of stories Nithin the child's grasp. 

U'-,iie in aary respects 00 children Mho receive AigL as their 
primary linguistic input do parallel oral language developeent, the 
two situations are not identical. The parents of these second 
generation tieaf children are typically children of hearing parents 
(Fischer, 1978; Hoffeeister k Wilbur, 19a0{ tloures, 1982) Newport, 
1982; Newport & fleier, 198^; Gee St Goodhart, 1985). In ali 
probability, many of these parents did not begin to acquire a foraal 
language until they began attending a residential school for the deaf 
at age fivn or later. Those deaf parents who attended day programs 
for the deaf or schools for hearing children nay not htwe been 
exposed to ASL until adolescence or adulthood. They prcbably vary in 
the degree to which they have been able to easter Fnglish in speech 
Or* writing (Newport St Meier, 1984). Essentially, they eventually 
eapped ASL on^.o earlier t,estural coenunication sys' eei: developed in 
th absence of an adult aodel (Newport, 1982; Newport Si Meier, 1984; 
Suti St Friel-Patti, 1982; Mohay, 1982). The sign system that they 
acquired in this eanner probably reflected extended nati vization. In 
short, they did not acquire ASl. natively in the usual sense — from 
their own parents. Furthermore, given the history of deaf education, 
east of these deaf parents of deaf children attended schools at which 
no form of signing was used for instructional purposes. Hence, they 
learned ASL in social contexts froe DO peers and deaf adults who 
worked as dormitory counselors (Moores, 1982; Lane, 1984; Gee St 
Goodhart, 1985). Certainly, they did not have the opportunity to 
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observe or use ASL across a comprehensive range oi linguistic 
purpoi^es and functions. 

By the tine the parents of DD children have becoee 
childbearers, they have had the opportunity to acquire ASL through 
interaction Mith meebers of the Deaf Comniunity. Depending on the 
amount of tine they have been exposed to ASL and other coemunity sign 
varieties, their language has expanded and stabilized to varying 
degrees (Newport, 1982). Indeed, the degree of complexity that DH 
individuals develop in ASL over a lifetime and are able to pass on to 
their DD off-spring gives testimony to what adolescents and adults 
contribute to language acquisition (Gee & Soodhart, 1985). Clearly, 
the fact that many deaf individuals attain mastery of ASL later in 
life challenges popular notions of a critical age for learning a 
first language. 

From a nativization perspective, deaf children of deaf parents 
(the DD population) are similar to hearing children Mho receive an 
extremely expanded and relatively :.table pidgin as primary input from 
their parents (Newport, 1982; Hounty, 1984 a.St b.; Gee & Goodhart, 
1985). In the Tok Pisin case, for example, the pidgin was used 
strictly as a second language for an extended period of time before a 
shift in social conditions due to urbanization resulted in its use as 
a primary means of communication by intimates with diverse language 
backgrounds (Muhl hauser , 1980). Children who creolize an expanded 
pidgin can draw more generalizations from the input and will have 
less need to rely on their own biological capacity for language than 
children who receive a new a'^d less stable pidgin as primary input. 
However, they do innovate to a far greater extent than children who 
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havB native languaga input for Hrst language acquisition <6ee k 
Goodhart, 1985). Thtre ii a ntad for studies oi DD language 
acquisition which cotpare the second generation to their own parents. 
The extent to which their signing is sieilar to and different from 
that of their own parents and whether the children tend to use wore 
recursive morphology could then be observed. Furthermore, given the 
tendency for DD children to surpass DH peers in English development 
(Hoores, 1982), one could ask how increased access to English 
(presu«ably primarily through print) might affect the variety of ASL 
used in this population. Unquestionably, then, DD parents would 
provide a very different kind of input to their own deaf children 
than the one they themselves received. If DD children produce a 
third generation of deaf individuals, the variety of ASL used by 
these children may reflect yet further denati vization. Given the high 
■.ncldence of linguistic variabilty in the deaf population and the 
differing degrees of English and flSL used in various deaf families 
(Brasel V Quigley, 1977; Goodhart, 1984; Gee i Goodhart, 1985), cross 
generational comparisons should be made in the form of descriptive 
studies of single families. 

Goodhart (1984) compared the acquisition of verb agreement and 
morphologically productive signing by DD and DH children from similar 
educational backgrounds (schools for the deaf which practiced "total 
communication") and found that, up to about age seven, there was a 
high degree of individual variation in both populations with respect 
to the USB of these processes. For the most part, by age nine, the 
DO, but not the DH, subjects had mastered these ASL subsystems. As 
an example of the sort of variation that she found in the younger 
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children, Me can consider the fact that tNO oi Goodhart't DH iubjects 
(in the 5-6 year old age range) eore closely resembled the DO 
children than their DH peers. One of these children is a subject in 
the current study. In the present study, motivated by Goodhart's 
findings, the possible bases for individual variation in the DH 
population are examined. The possible interaction of parental input, 
other sources of linguistic input, snd the child's biological 
capacity is examined, and one of the questions explored is Nhether DH 
children ultimately '*catch up" to their DD peers in ASL development. 

Although Goodhart found that DD children more consistently use 
verb agreement and morphological PRODUCTIVITY in their signing, she 
did find tnat DH children, exposed primarily to English-based 
signing, also use these ASL-like grammatical processes. Similar 
observations have been made by other researchers investigating 
language acquisition in the DH population (Suti tc Friel-Patti, 1982; 
Livingston, 1983; Strong, 198S). 

1.6 Deaf of Hearing Language Acquisition 

In the most extreme cases of DH language acquisition, the child 
derives little or no benefit from oral language input and has no 
exposure to any form of signing. A series of studies carried out by 
a team of researchers in Philadelphia and later Chicago (Feldman, 
Goldin-MeadoM & Gleitman, 1978; Go! din-MeadoM, 1979, } 982; Goldin- 
Meadow & Hylander, 1984; focused on a population of profoundly deaf 
preschoolers who attended oral d;/ programs for the deaf and had 
hearing parents^ who did not sign» It is not clear to what extent 
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they had contact with each other and older deaf children in 
situations where gestural coAOiunication eay have been either 
sanctioned or ignored. Ncr is it clear that they had no contact 
with deaf children of deaf parents. In any case, their primary input 
was oral and they appeared not to derive euch if any benefit fron it. 

These children developed esoteric gestural systens by which 
they expressed basic sesantic relations — systems which the authors 
clain had the property of syntactic recursion. While the parents may 
have unknowingly used soie of the gestures with the children prior to 
the children using thea, the essential point is that the parents arid 
children naturally negotiated a language - like com«unication system 
that was functional to some extent. The claim that these naturally 
innovated sign systems have referential power has been challenged 
(Volterra, 1981; Bates & Volterra, 1984). Nonetheless, the initial 
language development of these children and those studied by other 
researchers (for example, Mohay, 1982j Scroggs, 1981; Von Tetzchner, 
1984) supports the notion of extended nativization and offers 
evidence that at least some aspects of language development are not 
dependent on input. Other features of language, do, however, appear 
to be more intricately tied to input and these are phonological, 
lexical and morphosyntactic in nature \l1ohay, 1982). Thus, it would 
seem that OH children exposed to some form of signed input would have 
greater opportunity to develop these features. 

OH children exposed to one or more of the pedagogical systems 
for representing English on the hands develop ASL-llke features in 
their signing even before they are exposed to any ASL models 
(Hoffmeister & Goodhart, 1978; Suti & Friel-Patti, 1982). They would 
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appear to bs acting upon thi input to naki it fit Slobin's (19B1| 
1983) charges that all languages eust be quick, clear, and 
processible in real tine. In short, the children apply nativization 
processes to the input to nake it eore accessible (Schlesinger , 1978 
Suti & Friel-Patti, 1982; Livingston, 1983; Strong, 1985). 
Specifically, the children produce signs which are inflected for 
aspect, use classifiers, and incorporate several notions into one 
sign. These forns reflect the eorphological conplexity present in 
natural sign languages but not invented English-based systems. 
Similarly, they nake use of space, directionality, linguistic & 
e^ira-1 inguistic facial expressions, and body shifting. Wo'^ii 
fornation rules characteristic of ASL and other natural sign 
languages are applied, and the children use word ordering strategies 
such as topic fronting, which are found in ASL but rot in English 
(Livingston, 1983). They also use classifiers and inflect base sign 
to denote verbal agreement and aspect. DH children develop these 
ASL-like processes and features in a sequence cooimensur ate with ASL 
acquisition, but not necessarily as early as DD children (Suti Ic 
Friel-Patti, 1982; Livingston, 1983$ Goodhart, 1984; Strong, 1985). 

OH children attending programs for the deaf such as those in 
which the above studies were conducted are exposed to a tremendous 
variety of signed (as well as spoken and written) input. The fact 
that their developeent seeas biased in the direction of ASL 
(Goodhart, 1984; Gee li Goodhart, 1985) would suggest that 
nativization operates on variable input in this eanner. In tiae, DH 
children do develop English-like features in their signing, but it 
seems that at any given stage of development, they are capable of 
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■ore sophiiticated •orphosyntactic , lexical, and diicoursi 
perfornance in ASL than in Enqlish (Livingston, 1983| Goodhart St 
Finnegan, 1985 & Goodhart, personal connunication) . 

Environments in which the child is exposed to ASL seea to be 
facilitative oi the natural course oi language acquisition generally 
taken by dea^ children (Schl esi nger , 1978; Erting, 1981, 1985; 
Strong, 1985). It ssens that ASL naps onto the biological capacity 
^or language and is best suited to the language acquisition process 
of most deaf individuals — an important observation for the design 
of bi 1 ingual ly-f ocused "total confiunication" programs for deaf 
children (Suti Sc Friel-Patti, 1982; Livingston, 1983; Goodhart, 1984; . 
Strong, 1985). 

1.7 Conclusions 



Nitivization provides a useful franework for studying both the 
fornation of ASL as roeaunity language aaong Anerican Deaf people and 
for understanding individual language acquisition in both the DO and 
DH populations. While ASL is in sany ways siailar to spoken Creoles, 
it is distinguished from them by its conplex inflectional morphology. 
Deaf children acquiring a signed language appear to be biased by 
nativization to develop inflectional morphology whether or not they 
are exposed to ASL. Once exposed to ASL, DH children appear to favor 
it over other forms of language input for sociol i nguisti c and 
biologically motivated reasons. 

The next chapter will describe the approach taken in gathering 
the data of the present study. It is a study which explores the 
possible bases for individual variation in deaf children's language 
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devslopient. It sxanines tvidence of nativizatlon in tMO DH 
children and takes into account environmental variables which 
interact with nativization processes. 
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Chaptsr Tno 
Approach k Rationale 

2.1 Introduction 

Recent research has confiraed what soma people in deaf 
education have known for some tiAe: there is a great deal oi 
individual variation in the language development of deaf children, of 
both deaf and hearing parents (Nenport, 1982; Goodhart, 1984; Gee & 
Goodhart, 1985; Strong, 1985; Livingston, 1983; Hayberry & 
Fischer ,1985; Newport & Meier, 1984). This fact obviously linits the 
usefulness of large scale quantitative studies designed to exanine 
the language development of deaf children. What is called for, then, 
is careful linguistic studies of the language of individual children 
at various stages, and the sorts of input these children nay receive 
at various tines of their lives. Such studies can lead to a better 
understanding of the eany sources of individual variation. 

These kind of studies should eventually be backed up with a 
wide range of additional types of studies, including statistical 
studies of large corpora. At the sa/ie tiite, it should be kept in 
eind that frequency of occurrence is not always a reliable guide to 
the character of a linguistic system. Structures that occur only 
rarely in a crrpus aay still be well controlled and central parts of 
a child's (or adult's) linguistic systee (Gee St Goodhart, 198S). For 
exaeple, forms (words or signs) built up by the recursive 
application of two or more morphological rules may constitute only a 
small percentage of the total signs In a corpus, but their occurrence 
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at all (provided we can bs sun the child realizes the forn is 
productive) has been argued to be one diagnostic oi "deaf oi deaf- 
like ASL acquisition in deaf children (NcNport, 1982; Newport & 
Meier, 1984; Goodhart, 1984; Bellugi & Kliea, 1985) and true 
creolization in children acquiring/constructing <oral language) 
Creoles across the Morld (Bickerton, 1975, 1981, 1983; Muhlhauser, 
1980; Andersen, 1983). One researcher who recently examined the 
emergence oi morphological recursion as one indicator oi ASL 
development in deaf children is Wendy Goodhart. 

Goodhart (1984) studied the acquisition of eorphosyntact i c 
coeplexity in sign language by both DO (deaf children of Deaf 
parents) and OH (deaf children of hearing parents). She examined 
three different age groups: 3-4 year olds, 5-6 year olds, and 7-9 
year olds. Both populations of deaf children in Goodhart's study 
exhibited considerable individual variation in the aeount of 
(Borphosyntactic complexity they produced in their sign language 
through age seven. At that point, the variability within each group 
decreased substantially, but the two groups diverged. The 00 
subjects, as group, unifornly used morphological complexity and used 
it to a substantially greater degree than the OH group. Within the 
OH group, however, a few of the children produced a much higher 
percentage of morphologically complex forms than the others. 

Goodhart's subjects were selected from the student bodies of 
several schools for the deaf which have total communication programs. 
Two OH children from one of the schools were at almost extreme 
opposite ends of the spectrum in terms of the morphosyntactic 
complexity of their signing despite their having had similar 
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educational experiencts. In the intereit obtaining so«e insight 
into possible sources o^ individual variation anong dea^ children 
acquiring sign language, further study o^ these two children 
(hereafter called M. and L») was undei taken. Section 2. below 
sueearizes Goodhart's study and describes how and L. were 
developing at that tine in conparison with her other subjects. 

2.2 Goodhart (1984) 

Goodhart coapared deaf children oi deaf parents (OD) and deaf 
children of hearing parents (DH) in terns of several specific 
graiAiaatical features present in their developing sign language. The 
features counted by Goodhart were: agreenent, productive verbs with 
Marked handshapes, and English-based prepositions. Two of these 
features, agreeaent and productive verbs with aarked handshapes, were 
presuned to be indicators of aorpho-syn tact i c coaplexity in visual- 
gestural -spat ial languages such as ASL (Gee k Kegl, 1982} Klina Se 
Bellugi, 1979; Padden, 1983; Newport & lleier, 1 984; Supalla, 1982; 
Supalla tc Newport, 1978) . 

Handshapes which are unmarked occur most frequently in the 
language and are those learned earliest by deaf children acquiring 
ASL. More marked handshapes occur less frequently and are acquired 
later (Baker I Cokely, 1980). Productive verbs are conplex forms 
which convey notions of motion or location while simultaneously 
conveying information about the object or entity that is in motion or 
is situated at a particular location. For example, to express the 
notion of a rock falling, a signer would choose a handshape or 
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classifier that represents large round-ish objects. If| 
alternatively I the signer Nishes to represent a person falling or 
stack of paper falling, different classifiers Nould be chosen. To 
show how the rock falls from a mountain top to the ground, the signer 
would move the classifier for lar ge-*round-ob jects along a path in 
space from a high plane to a lower plane. If the signer specifies 
that the rock originates at a particular location (e.g., a mountain 
top), there is source agreement in performing this action. If the 
signer further specifies that the plane to which the rock falls is 
the ground, there is also goal agreement in the formation of this 
complex verb. 

Productive verbs and agreement are processes which allow the 
signer to pack multiple layers of information into one complex sign. 
In order to be clear and processible in real time, sign languages 
must infuse levels of meaning into each sign produced (Gee & 
Goodhart, 198S). The third feature (Engl i sh^based prepositions) was 
considered to be more characteristic of invented, non-natural 
English-based systems because, in ASL, prepositional or locative 
notions are incorporated into verbs. The invented sign systems do 
not infuse layers of meaning into each sign but rather present 
information sequentially, one morpheme at a time — much like 
Engl ish • 

L, l( n,, the subjects in the present study, were in the S-6 
year year old OH group in Goodhart's (1984) study. Goodhart paired 
off her subjects ano asked them to tell a story to each other. L. & 
M. formed a pair because they were approximately the same age, both 
had hearing parents and school records indicated that they had 
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siAilar cognitive ability. Both childrtn in aach pair watchad th« 
fitinulus tapOi a "Roadrunner" cartooni and than each in turn 
iAfliediately re-told the story to the other. These re-tellings were 
video-taped and eventually transcribed in a systei based on the work 
Qi See k Kegl (1982). The three target features — verbs showing 
agreement; productive verbs nade with marked handshapes; English* 
based prepositions were counted ior each child. The number oi tokens 
oi each 'feature divided by the total number of verbs in the 
transcript yielded a percentage for the presence of that feature in 
each child's corpus. 

In comparing her DD and OH subjects, Soodhart found that for 
the youngest and middle (3-4 and S-6 year olds) age groups there were 
no significant group differences in percentages of target features 
present in their signing. However, the two populations of 7-9 year 
olds were significantly different from each other in that the signing 
of the OD group was much more morphosyntacti cal ly complex than that 
of the OH group. Another very important finding of the Goodhart 
study was that, up to age seven, there were marked individual 
differences among subjects within both groups. H. and L. were at 
almost opposite ends of the spectrum in terms of the morphological 
complexity of their signing despite similar hearing losses and 
cognitive levels, and identical educational backgrounds. L.'s 
signing was much like that of the oldest 00 children in the study, 
while t1«'s signing looked like that of the youngest OH children. 
Table 2.1 shows Goodhart's findings for the 5-6 and 7-9 year olds. 
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T«bl« 2.1« 



Goodhart'f (1984) findings for (5-6) d (7-9) DH tc DD groups 
Percentages of target features for individual subjects and groups 
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Agreetent 


Productive Verbs 


Prepositio 
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Mith fflarked handshaoe 




DD 
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5-6) 








006 




77. 4X 


71. ox 


6.5X 


007 




7.7X 


23. IX 


OX 


009 




92. OX 


76. OX 


OX 


group 


ave. 


59. or. 


56. 6X 


2.2 


(ages 
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Oil 




76. 2X 


85. 7X 


0? 


012 




76. OX 


88. OX 


OX 


013 




83. 8X 


97. 3X 


OX 


015 




89.5% 


92. IX 


OX 


group 


ave. 


81. 4Z 


90.8X 


OX 



DH 

subjects 



(ages 5-6) 



106 


93. 3X 


86. 7X 


OX 


107 


50. OX 


41. 7X 


8.3X 


108 (L.) 


82. IX 


85. 7X 


7. IX 


109 (M.) 


13. 3X 


13.3X 


13. 3X 


110 


45. OX 


52. 4X 


9.5X 


group ave. 


56. 7X 


56X 


7.6X 


(ages 7-9) 








115 


47. 4X 


52. 4X 


OX 


114 


47. 4X 


57. 9X 


21. IX 


113 


28. 6X 


50. OX 


14. 3X 


112 


29. OX 


50. OX 


14. 3X 


111 


54. 5X 


68. 2X 


4.5X 


group ave. 


41. 8X 


45. 2X 


10. 8X 



(tData provided courtesy of Wendy Goodhart, Ed.D., 4/1/86.) 
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Table 2.1. indicates that L.'s percentages for agreement and 
productive verbs with marked handshapes were extremely high, while he 
used a law percentage oi English-based prepositions. This suggests 
that he had a high level oi productivity and coaplexity in his sign 
language. He looked more like Soodhart's older DO subjects than the 
other DH subjects (only one of the other OH subjects — # 106 also 
had a high percentage of agreement and productive verbs with marked 
handshapes while having a low percentage of prepositions). It seems 
that L.'s signing at age five was more characteristic of ASL than 
Engl i sh^-based sign, as was true of the DO population. 

By contrast, N. 's percentages for agreement and productive 
verbs formed with marked handshapes were low for her group and her 
use of English-based prepositions was high for her group. At the 
time of the Goodhart study, her signing appeared to be characteristic 
of English-based sign, showing minimal productivity or morphological 
complexity. Thust according to Goodhart's findings, M. and L. were 
remarkably different in their patterns of language development, with 
n. using a primarily English-based system, and L. operating in a 
signing mode much more characteristic of ASL, similar to 00 children 
acquiring ASL from their Deaf parents. 

Given the high degree of variability among children in each 
group, it is not possible to make longitudinal predictions of 
patterns of language development for specific individuals. On the 
basis of the information reported by Goodhart, one could not predict, 
for example, whether M. and L. would continue to look drastically 
different from each other with maturity, or whether M. would 
eventually acquire increased morphosyntactic complexity in her 
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signing. To answer this question, this rtsearcher examined the sign 
language used by L. and M.| Mhen they were three years older, for the 
saee target features that Qoodhart studied. This constituted the 
longitudinal follow-up coeponent in the present study. 

2.3 The Longitudinal Follow-up 

The procedure for the longitudinal component of this study was 
identical to that used by Goodhart. Assisting the investigator was 
Bonnie Hughes-Nover , the saoie individual who assisted Qoodhart 
(1984). She is a Deaf adult who has Deaf parents and is an educator 
of the deaf. Ms. Nover accompanied the investigator to L. and N. 's 
school where she directed the children in the completion of the 
required tasks. 

The investigator met the children at their classroon and 
brought thee to another rooe where Ms. Nover explained to thee what 
they were expected to do. M. and L. each watched the sane 
"Roadrunner" cartoon that they had watched for Goodhart and took 
turns re-telling the story to each other. The re-tellings were 
video-taped by a hearing research assistant (since Goodhart, who is 
hearing and signs, had operated the video equipment in her study, a 
hearing signer operated the equipment in the present study). 

The tapes of the children were initially transcribed by a Deaf 
linguist in a system which will be described shortly. The 
investigator who is partially deaf and fluent in ASL, then converted 
these transcripts into Gee and Kegl notation with the assistance of 
Emily Dexter, who had assisted in the transcription of Goodhart's 
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datai and the assistance oi Or. Soadhart herseH, and counted the 
three target features using the identical criteria set up by 
Goodhart. The outcoee oi this longitudinal folloN-up analysis will 
be discusied in Chapter 4. 

2.4 E)<tensiQn oi Goadhart's Paradigm to Additional Conditions 

In order to observe each child's use o^ Goodhart's target 
features under different conditinnsv L. and M. repeated the 
"Roadrunner retelling task under three additional conditions.. L. 
and M. retold the story to a 00 adult, a OH adult, and a hearing 
signer. They were peraitted, if they so chose, to review the cartoon 
between conditions. Only the child doing the re-telling, the person 
to Nhoe s/he was re-telling the story to, and the research assistant 
operating the equipment were present during the videotaping of each 
condition. 

Each child's mother viewed and retold the sane "Roadrunner 
story twice, once to her own child and once to the DD adult. The 
rationale for selecting these conditions was to elicit the most ASL- 
like signing available in each eother's repertoire and to detereine 
whether adult and child audiences would elicit different registers or 
signing styles frodi the aothers. 

Prelininary data analysis indicated the necessity of obtaining 
additional data froe t1. 's (lother. A second session was arranged 
several months after the original data collection. At that time, 
11. 's mother repeated the task and retold the story to another DD 
adult. 
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Th« mothers' re-tellings Nere transcribed and analyzed to 
observe possiMe ejects of parental input on each child's sign 
language developeent and are discussed in the light of ethnographic 
information about each family in Chapter 3. 

2.5 Additional Data 

Additional data Mas collected Mhich was not formally 
transcribed but Mhich Mas utilized to support or clarify the 
"Roadrunner data in describing the children's linguistic 
repertoires. 

1. The children were filmed while engaged in free 
conversational discourse with each other. To obtain this 
information, the camera was left running and no other 
persons were present in the room. 

2. The mothers were filmed engaged in conversation with 
their children about everyday topics, such as what they'd 
done in school and what the family would have for dinner 
that evening. This was done immediately following the 
mothers' signing of the "Roadrunner " story to their 

chi Idren. 

2.6 Transcription 

All of the "Roadrunner data in all conditions for both the 
children and their mothers was then transcribed by Hartmut Teuber, a 
Deaf linguist, in a system combining the principles and symbols of 
Stokoe (1960, 1972, 1978) with additional notation describing key 
aspects of location and motion such as are focused upon in the Gee 
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and Kegl (1982) perspective. The kind q4 inforfliation noted in these 
transcripts includes! 

1. perspective: first person (role play), or third person 
(narrator) 

2. location of action 

3. path of actions e.g. i source^ goal 

4. manner in which action ociiurredx e.g., tumbling motion, 
repeated bouncing, etc. 

5. classifier (s) i classifiers were identified and 
described and it Mas noted whether a classifier was 
perseverated (iaintained at a designated location) over 
more than one sign segment 

6. nan-manual markers: e.g., adverbial notions shown on 
the face 

7. use of NINE or other NONCANNONICAL seans of conveying 
proposi tional content 



The investigator checked these transcripts by repeated viewings 
of the tapes and sought the consultation of Bonnie Hughes*Nover , the 
00 research associate who had assisted in the data collection, 
Benjaein Bahan, a 00 graduate student who has had extensive training 
in linguistics, and several additional DO and OH adult signers when 
there were questions about specific segeents of the transcripts. The 
additional sign data mentioned earlier was transcribed by the 
investigator as needed. 

2.7 Analysis Of The Data 

A qualitative/descriptive analysis was applied to the data in 
order to obtain insights into each child's linguistic repertoire in 
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sign and to obssrvs possible fanily inHuences on thair sign language 
repertoires. The data were organized so that it Mould be possible to 
make coiparisons oi each subject telling the story under the 
different conditions (i.e. to different people) and to compare the 
subjects to each other and the aothers to the children. 

The investigator first wrote an English gloss of the cartoon 
which was checked with several hearing and deaf adults who also 
viewed the cartoon. The cartoon gloss was then segmented into scenes 
and propositions which were used in two ways. First, the transcripts 
of each child and aother re-telling the' story to various people were 
re-organized according to these story segnents. Second, the tapes 
were repeatedly viewed by the investigator and several Deaf 
consultants using this segaentati on as a franework. Soae aspects of 
signing noted in the coaparisons of subjects across conditions and 
different subjects with each other were the following: 

1. presence/absence of Boodhart's target features 

2. use of facial expression and body positioning iar both 
linguistic and extra-linguistic purposes 

3. stylistic differences for each subject in different 
conditions (e.g., child-child, adult-child, hearing-deaf, 
etc.) 

4. over-all discourse/narrative style and use of specific 
discourse/narrative strategies (e.g., role play) 

5. use of English-based features such as English function 
words, initialized signs, quantifiers, conjunctions, etc. 

6. use of f ingerspel 1 ing 

7. use of ASL features such as directionality, 
topical ization, bracketing, modification to show verbal 
aspect 
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Thf acquisition oi a language within a particular conaunity 
usually entails adopting certain valuss, behaviors and attitudes 
shared by nimbers oi that consunity (Hynes, 1974; Uong-Fil Inore, 
1979). ASL acquisition and use marks group identity in the Deaf 
CoADunity (Padden Ic narkowicz, 1975; Harkowicz & UoodHard, 1975; 
Erting & Uoodward, 1979). However, DH children are faced with the 
dilenna of choosing batween the Hearing cultural values of their 
parents, and the cultural values of their peers and Deaf adults with 
whoe they interact in school. Since L. & H. appeared to be following 
different paths in their developnent of granaatical aspects 
associated with ASL at the tine of Goodhart's study, it seeaed that 
they night also be taking different paths in their identification 
with the Deaf Conaunity. In order to gain insight into these 
sociolinguistic factors, a variety of people, both deaf and hearing, 
who have had various degrees of exposure to and involvenent with the 
Deaf Conaunity and ASL, were i nv'irvi ewed by the investigator. The 
people interviewed were asked to explain what characterizes someone 
whoa they eight identify as being strongly Deaf in terns of 
conaunication style, behavior, values, etc.. Responses to this 
question along with the ethnographic infornation gathered during 
family interviews helped to clarify various factors that eight have 
differentially influenced L. i M. 's acquisition of ASL and which, in 
a nore general sense, night affect deaf children's language 
development and contribute to individual differences anong children. 
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2»8 Sunmary: Purpote oi this Study 

Goodhart's paradigm was replicated to alloM this investigator 
to observe what changes had occurred in L. & M. 's graaimatical 
development in the three years since the Goodhart study. This was 
done by checking the presence oi Goodhart's target features in the 
new data. In order to obtain a Aore conprehensi ve picture of each 
child's linguistic repertoire, the paradigm was extended so that the 
children told the same story to a DD adult, a DH adult, and a Hearing 
adult who signs. The mothers oi the two children were also asked to 
re--tell the cartoon story used in the Goodhart study so that certain 
aspects oi the nothers' and children's language could be compared. 
Additional data was obtained oi both the children and the mothers 
engaged in informal conversational discourse to further increase the 
opportunity of observing the full range of forms and styles available 
to each person being studied. Ethnographic information was obtained 
from the parents of L. & M. and from other persons interviewed by the 
investigator so that the data could be analyzed from a 
soci ol ingui Stic perspective. 

Taken together, it was hoped that the various analyses applied 
to all of the data collected might emerge as a description of 
possible sources of individual variation in language acquisition 
among PH children, and suggest possible courses that future 
quantitative studies of deaf children's language development might 
take. A descriptive analysis of each mother's signing and each 
fanily scenario is presented in Chapter 3. Chapter 3 thus provides 
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an ethnographic franawork ior tha description oi each child'i 
linguistic repertoire in Chapter 4. 
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Chaptsr Three 

Ethnographic Factors Influencing Language Oevelopnent 

In Deaf Children 

3.1 Introduction: The Special Conditions Surrounding Oeaf 
Children's Acquisition of Language 

The study of language acquisition by deaf children provides an 
unique opportunity for exaiining the interaction of environmental 
input and the hutnan biological capacity for language. Both deaf 
children of deaf parents (DD) and deaf children of hearing parents 
(DH) are exposed to varied linguistic input at home and in school. 
Soae sorts of environmental input are likely to be iRore accessible to 
the deaf child than others and some deaf children Nill be nore 
fortunate ths^n others in having Aore accessible input to draw froe. 

Depending on the child's ability to utilize Nhatever hearing he 
or she has and to develop speechreading skills, spoken English input 
Nill be available to sone degree. Other types of language input may 
include more than one variety of American Sign Language (ASL) and 
several varieties of signing that are English-based. These English- 
based fori&s include invented peciagogical sign systens such as LOVE 
(Wa»pler,1971) , SEE I (Anthony, 1971), SEE II (Sustason, Pfetzing, & 
ZaMolkON, ir/2) and Signed English (Bornstein et al, 1975), sometimes 
collectively referred to as MCE (Kannapell, 1982) and signing Mhich 
involves the use of ASL signs in English word order without the 
addition of Sip&cidl signs to represent English inflectional 
morphology, function words, and tense or aspect markers. The latter 
type of signing has sometimes been referred to as Pidgin Sign English 
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or PSE (Wilbur, 1979} Baker ;.nd Cokely, 1980) and is apt to be either 
aore ASL-'liks or tore English-like depending on whether the signer is 
Deaf or Hearing and other variables operating in a particular 
coeiunication context. Furthereorei English in printed fore Nill be 
present to varying degrees in each child's situation since faeilies 
Mith deaf children have different values, practices and attitudes 
with respect to print and the development of literacy. For each deaf 
child the ability to learn English through reading Mill at least in 
part hinge on how euch of a language base he has in sign and the 
ability of his caretakers to use the child's language base to sake 
books accessible. In all situations, the deaf child, like any child, 
creatively processes linguistic input. Vet, the deaf child is Aore 
likely than children typically acquiring a first language to fall 
back on his biological capacity as he innovates fores and modifies 
the input so that he may have a eore complete linguistic system. 
Nati vization I as described in Chapter 1, plays an unique role in the 
acquisition of language by deaf children and will be briefly 
summarized here. 

Whereas all language learners undergo nati vi zati on , that 
process of initially constructing a linguistic system that is 
somewhat distinct from the external target language (Andersen, 1983), 
deaf children appear to nativize to a greater degree than is typical 
(Livingston, 1983} Suty I Friel-Patti, 1982). Both DD and DH 
children teem to continue to generate linguistic forms that are not 
present in their input even beyond the early stages of language 
development (Gee & Goodhart, 1985). The extension of nativization is 
necessitated by the child's inability to utilize the input, either 
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becauso it is inaccessible, or because it is insu'f f icient ior all the 
functions for Mhich he must use languagii» 

In deaf children's language acquisition, as in the acquisition 
of Creoles as first languages by children of pidgin-speaking parents, 
the process of denati vizati on is blocked. That is, to soas extent, 
the environmental target language is either inaccessible or 
inadequate. What distinguishes the conditions under which particular 
deaf children acquire language is the degree to which thc^ input is 
inadequate or unavailable. This affects the aiount of innovation 
which the deaf child aust introduce. While, in reality, each deaf 
child is unique in his ability to utilize different types of language 
experiences and while in fact, the exact types of available input are 
different for each child, it is possible to describe several 
scenarios which typify the conditions under which deaf children 
acquire language. The reader is rBierrBd to Appendix II. for a 
detailed description of four hypothetical scenarios which are only 
briefly suiearized here. The faiilies of the children in this study 
will be described in light of these scenarios. 

The scenarios depict the acquisition of language by children 
both prelingually and profoundly deaf, incapable of understanding 
speech under eost conditions. That is, even with aaplifi cation 
provided froi an early age, these children generally would not 
acquire English as a first language through natural interaction with 
native speakers. Children with less severe hearing losses also lack 
coiplete access to an auditorially based language and to soae extent 
will encounter experiences similar to those of a profoundly deaf 
child in each of the scenarios. The four scenarios are: the deaf 
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child oi Oaaf parents Mho use ASL as their priiary language, the deaf 
child Qi hearing parents Mho ascribe to the oralist philosophyi the 
deaf child of hearing parents who strictly adhere to an English-based 
sign system in connuni eating with hiA| and the deaf child of hearing 
parents who use both ASL-*based sign and English-based sign in their 
coAAunication with hioi. 

The present chapter has a dual purpose. One goal of the 
chapter is to describe the different soci ol ingui sti c factors that 
have influenced the language developnent of two deaf children of 
hearing families. The other function served by this chapter is to 
discuss the evidence of nativization in the input (i.e., the mothers' 
signing). Comparisons will be made between the mothers' and the 
children's signing to illuminate the particular shape that 
nativization appears to take in the acquisition of sign language for 
either first or second language learners. 

5.2 Characteristics of L. 's and H.*s Families 

L. and M. ' s families are both mixtures of Scenarios III and 
IV| yet are ethnographi cal 1 y different from each other in many 
respects. Each child's milieu will be described with emphasis placed 
on the type of linguistic input associated with each milieu. 
Thereafter, each mother's signing will be discussed in reference to 
the ethnographic characteristics of each family. 
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3.3 Ethnography of H. 's Fanily 

II, Mas identified as profoundly deaf at the age of 16 ionthSi 
She is the Aiddle child in a fanily of three and has two brothers, an 
older brother who is hearing and a younger brother Mho was also born 
profoundly deaf. The fanily lives in a large Eastern city and many 
relatives live nearby. The father is a skilled laborer and the 
sother Mas a full-tine hoeeoaker but now does paraprof essional work 
at the school attended by her two deaf children. Both parents are 
high school graduates. They value hone and family life over outside 
concerns and are very attentive to the needs of each of their three 
offspring. 

When n. Mas identified, the staff at an early intervention 
clinic of a local hospital for children advised the family to adopt a 
*'total cofliRiuni cati on" approach. The parents were exposed to English- 
based sign froi the professionals at the clinic. The first language 
therapist who worked with H. and her fanily used a pedagogical 
English-based systei. Initially, the input to this faeily involved 
signs froi the SEE II and signed English systems (Goodhart, personal 
communication}. About a year later, professionals and Deaf adults 
who used ASL became involved with and brought changes to this early 
intervention program. Then, as part of the program offered by the 
clinic. Deaf adults visited the family's home on a weekly basis for a 
ten week period. Through interaction with these individuals, the 
family had exposure to ASL. The parents decided to continue using 
English-based sign as input to H. in the home. Despite her limited 
hearing, the parents believed that she could acquire English as a 
first language and hoped that she would develop speech with some 
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neasure of intelligibility. Conitquently | thfty wert dettrained that 
the use of sign be facilitative of H.'s acquisition of English and 
consistently tried to represent English on the hands in their 
communication Mith her, believing that this approach would support 
their goals. 

To this end, the parents exclusively used English word order 
rind, initially, an English-based pedagogical signing system. For the 
Aost part, the signs in this systee are based on the A5L frozen 
lexicon but have been changed with the intent of providing oiore 
information about English. A coB«on realization of this change is 
the initialization of signs where the handshape of the original ASL 
sign is replaced by a handshape from the manual alphabet that 
represents the first letter of the English word being represented by 
that sign in the system. There are many more marked handshapes in 
pedagogical syf^tens than in ASL and other natural sign languages as a 
result of processes such as initialization. Thus, in linguistic 
terms these systems are Mess natural" than ASL, and possibly harder 
to acquire. 

n.'s parents also initially used separate signs for all of the 
English functors and sign markers for English morphological markers ( 
e.g. for tense, aspect, number, form-class derivations). In this 
approach, one sign represents all of the meanings of a single word. 
Thus, no run a race,** Vun a meeting,* and a Vun in the stocking' 
would all be expressed using the same sign. 

At first, M.'s parents adhered strictly to the use of English 
word order plus simultaneous speech and preferred the invented 
English-based lexicon used with ill of the markers and functor signs. 
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In tlAe, they began to use many eore conceptually based signs to 
represent particular English aeaningst Thus, dlHerent signs would 
be used to indicate diHerent meanings o^ "run". In a similar vein, 
these parents began to use signs ^or more basic English words while 
simultaneously saying a more sophisticated English word having a 
synonymous meaning. So, for example, the word "correct" night be 
said on the lips while making the sign ior "right." Eventually, the 
parents began to be less consistent in their use oi sign markers and 
began to use ASL-like infection when expressing such notions as 
verbal aspect or plurality. To some extent, they have also 
incorporated such ASL elements as inflecting signs for directionality 
(e.g. "I give to you." versus "You give to me."), use of space for 
referencing, etc. 

Apparently, these changes have not been consciously arrived at 
by the parents. They do not perceive that they use ASL with their 
children. While they are aware that the way that they sign has 
changed over the years, they are not sure why the changes have 
occurred. At one point, they told this investigator that, since II. 
has clearly become somewhat skilled in English, they were less 
concerned about consistently representing through sign. They are not 
sure if the changes are "good" (i.e., in the children's best 
interests) . 

H. 's parents are committed to signing at all times when their 
deaf children are present, wanting very much for them to be included 
in all family interactions. The transformation in H. 's parents' 
signing style reflects years of interacting with their children and 
of the family's regular exposure to Deaf adult signers. The parents 
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also are aware that their two deaf children coneunicate very 
differently with each other than with the hearing eeebers of the 
faeily. They do report observing how effective n. is at explaining 
things to her little brother. In fact, it seens reasonable to 
suggest that they have unconsciously incorporated sone of ti, 's 
signing into their own connuni cati on with their younger deaf child. 
During a home visit, this investigator observed the parents' signing 
with the younger child and noted their incorporation of ASL processes 
such as the use of space, directionality, and topic fronting. At 
tiees they did not use their voice while signing with hxA. 

At the school that H. and her brother attend, the hearing staff 
generally use ASL-based signs in English word order and use either 
signs or f ingerspel 1 ing for soae English function words* The ASL 
signs are selected for their conceptual correlation with the English 
words but there isn't a sign-f or-word correspondence. In addition, 
Aany ASL features such as those previously described are routinely 
incorporated. This is a substantially different approach froa the 
systee which M.'s parents originally were taught and encouraged to 
use with her. Undoubtedly, the way sign language is used in the 
children's school has affected the parents' signing style, both fron 
the parents' direct observations of it during visits and indirectly 
through its effect on the children's signing. 

In spite of the natural changes which have coee about in their 
signing, the parents' attitudes towards ASL, English, deafness, etc. 
and their perception of their role in their children's lives have 
retained relatively constant. These parents correlate education with 
opportunity and want their three children to be educated, including 
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Attending college if they so desire. The parents expect and 
encourage their children to maintain good grades, complete homeMork 
assigniaents I read for leisure as well ior purposes oi obtaining 
inf omation. They especially believe in the importance oi higher 
education ior deaf children since sone non-college vocations may not 
be feasible options for deaf workers. They further believe that a 
nore educated deaf person Mill be more prepared to compete in the 
larger hearing society, overcome prejudices Mhich Mill inevitably 
confront him and, hopefully have a better chance of getting ahead in 
life. 

's parents see the development of good English skills as 
being central to their children's educational success and to later 
vocational success as Mell. They accept that their children are 
exposed to ASL in school, but feel that they as hearing parents have 
the task of being good models of Cngl^sh. In fact, they indicated 
to the investigator a belief that the children Mould learn ASL "on 
their omh** (i.e., did not need to be taught it) from deaf peers and 
adults. The parents communicated an awareness that ASL development 
might also be related to something innately present in the deaf 
child. This shoMS that they are very intuned Mith their children's 
learning and communication strategies. Philosophically, however, 
they take the view that English-based sign should be used by hearing 
parents during the deaf child's early years and that as the child 
matures, ASL can be used more. 

The fact that parents have not placed ASL on a par Mith 

English does not signify a lack of respect for Deaf people. Indeed, 
the parents came into contact with deaf professionals and Deaf 
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Comunity people early in i1. 's li^e. They are grateful for the 
experience and have continued to participate in Deaf Co««unity events 
geared towards faailies with deaf children* M. 's nother works in the 
school lunchroom and assists in nany school related activities. The 
very fact that these parents chose to place their children in a 
school for the deaf rather than a mainstreae program is indicative of 
their conviction that the children need a deaf environment. Yet, 
they are still in the process of developing an understanding of their 
children's nenbership in the Oeaf Coenunity. For exaiple, when asked 
to describe what she thinks a "really Oeaf** person is (in the 
cultural, behavioral sense), M.'s nother admitted that although she 
doesn't perceive her daughter M. to be Veally Deaf," she senses on a 
deeper level that she is (or will someday be). Indeed, with her 
mother n. seees to be less "Deaf" than she is with other Deaf people. 
When communicating with her mother she uses primarily IHngli f.h-based 
sign with speech and seems to restrict herself to a smaller signing 
space, using less body movement and fewer facial expressions. With 
deaf people she seems to use many more ASL features in her signing, 
including those which are non-manual. 

Scenario III parents place a premium on English and do not see 
ASL as playing a central role in their deaf children's language 
development whereas Scenario IV parents see ASL as being store 
accessible as a first language, value both languages equally, and 
believe that English will be acquired as a second language by their 
deaf children. Although M.'s parents respect Deaf people and 
recognize that ASL is used within the Deaf Ccmmunity, in their 
preference for English-based sign as primary input for their deaf 
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children, they are a Scenario III faeily. The attitudesi values and 
prioritier exenplified by parents in that scenario are reflected in 
N.'s mother's signing in the present study. 

3.4 Analysis of M.'s Mother's Signing 

3.4. 1 Introduction 

11. 's Aother, K. , Nas extremely nervous about signing in front 
of the caeera, a new experience for her. Furtheraorei she was very 
apprehensive about signing with the DD Deaf adult whoa she did not 
knoN. K. is aware that ASL is the preferred language of many deaf 
adults and of the Deaf Conaunity and she perceives her own ASL skills 
to be weak. She was afraid of not being understood, of not being 
able to understand the Deaf adult, and of being perceived as a poor 
signer. 

On the day of the original data collection, K« signed the 
'Roadrunner story under two conditions, first to the OD adult, and 
then to N.. K. was soeewhat tore relayed in telling the story to t1. 
than to the OD adult, but although her version to M. was soAewh'at 
eore extensive, it really didn't provide eore inforeation. She did 
not show or re-create the actual events or actions of this particular 
episode of the "Roadrunner cartoon series. Rather, she explained 
the on-goiag conflict between the roadrunner and the coyote: The 
coyote is always scheming to catch, kill and eat the roadrunner but 
the quick and clever roadrunner always out-wits the coyote. In 
essence, K« suaearized or told about the story instead of re-telling 
the story. The data collected in this session does provided useful 
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inf oma^'ion about K.'s signing and over-all style oi coanunicating. 
However, her rendition oi the "Roadrunner " story couldn't be analyzed 
by exaaining specific segments of the story as was done with the data 
obtained from the two children and the other aother. 

Inaediately following the re-telling of the "Roadruriner " 
cartodn in this first session, K. and tl. were video-taped while 
engaged in inforaal conversation. K. was more relaxed at that point 
and her signing was <«iioother and eore natural. However, so that K. 
could have a second opportunity to conplete the "koadrunner " re- 
telling task, a second video-taping session took place several months 
later. 

At this time, K. was asked to view and re-tell the same 
"Roadrunner" cartoon to another DD adult (hereafter, OD adult #2) 
whom she'd known for several years and was very coafortsble with. 
The investigator explained to K. that she was to try to re-count the 
actual events that occur in the cartoon. Although i<, was no less 
nervous about signing than she was during the first session, she was 
now more clear about what was expected of her. With this 
clarification, K. was able to respond to the task differently. 
However, she had difficulty remembering the cartoon. She was also 
filmed engaging in informal conversation with her two deaf children 
immediately after the telling the cartoon story to DD adult #2. 
During both segments of the session, in effort to put K. more at 
ease, the camera was set up to run on its own so that no persons were 
present other than those being filmed. Additional data was 
successfully obtained under these conditions. 
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Analysis oi the data collected during both sessions is merged 
in the folloNing discussion and exaaples are presented to illustrate 
key aspects of K.'s signing. 

3.4.2 Characteristics of K.'s Signing 

In K.'s narrative style, as in the graniatical structure oi her 
signing, the effects on M.'s narrative style can be seent Except for 
a brief switching into role play when she is the coyote saying ''GULP" 
as he realizes he's going to fall, K. tells the story totally frcn 
the narrator's perspective, as M. did in Qoodhart's study. K. 
strings together the events with frequent assertions of ANO-THEN, 
saying, ''and then," but signing only THEN, much as M. does. This is 
a very English-like strategy. K. and M. are also sinilar in their 
tendency to sign froi a high plane near the face. Frequently while 
signing the "Roadrunner " story in this session, K. slaps both hands 
on her lap, and this is something that II. also does. Both Mother and 
daughter seen to do this when pausing or to convey an e/notive or 
eephatic response to an event in the story. 

K. did not Aake direct eye contact with either the OD adult or 
n. during the first ''Roadrunner " re-telling session. By avoiding eye 
contact, she did not invite feedback or assistance fro« either of 
thee, either verbally or non-verball y, and did not check to see that 
she was understood. H. did not intervene to eake suggestions or 
corrections or request clarification during this tiee. Thus, any 
opportunity for K. to learn aore ASL froe N. was aissed. In 
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contrast, K. sought assistance and feedback froa OD adult #2 during 
the second session. 

DO adult 42 used voice and nostly English mord order with K., 
prodding her ilong and trying to put her at ease. By contrast, in 
the first session the other DD adult used no voice and provided no 
cues. K. seesis more confortable with Deaf people who use speech and 
sign than she is with Deaf people who prefer not to use speech. K. 
was hesitant initially, noved along acre easily in the middle of the 
story, and then forgot the end. Uhen she was stuck, she said/signed 
that she'd forgotten what happened next in the cartoon and asked DD 
adult #2. to cue her. 

For the most part, K.'s signing style is consistent. She 
maintains English word order, using primarily ASL signs, and 
generally speaks while signing. For each concept relayed through 
simultaneous communication, K. tends to say more than she signs so 
that, at times, the signs seem to supplement her speech. Sometimes, 
K. says things the way she signs them. Thus, when she sustains or 
repeats a sign to show that some action is on-^going, she repeats the 
word, even though if one were speaking English in absence of sign, 
this would probably not occur (eg., chase, chase, chase). K. chooses 
signs which convey, as closely as possible, the same concept as her 
spoken English words for example, she will make the sign PITY as 
she says "the poor wolf." Occasionally she uses a f ingerspel led sign 
(e.g., S-Q, which is used in ASL for the English word, "so"). 
Qccasicnally, K. incorporates signs and elements from one of the 
invented English-based systems. While she doesn't use sign system 
markers for tense, or aspect, she does use the "-ER-** marker that 
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converts verbs to nouns denoting persons. For exaAple, in signing 
"roadrunner," the "-ER-" sign giiix is added to the sign ^or "run" 
to fom the sign for "runner," resulting in RUN + ER. K. is very 
expressive and her facial expressions give her deaf children 
infornation about K.'s (nood or intent. 

K. uses sose figurative English expressions, for example: "give 
up,** 'bury alive.** Shortly after K. says tha^ the coyote is ''buried 
alive, ^* M. asks if he is dead, showing that v ^ has tried to 
understand the aeaning of the idion froa the context. K. responds, 
"Well.., no, not really." This exchange suggests that K. uses 
figurative English with H. and that M. nay coae to understand these 
expressions with repeated exposure. However, it may be that English 
expressions are not deliberately "taught" to (e.g., through use of 
ASL or real-world exanples) . This would be in keeping with the 
parents' belief that it is possible for M. to learn English as a 
first language by being in an environment where it is spoken in 
conjunction with Engl ish-based sign. Indeed, in some comeunities, it 
is thought that children acquire specific language skills through 
deliberate instruction. In other coneunities language is used with 
children in particular contexts and it is thought that the children 
will learn froe exposure and experience how to coiAunicate in similar 
contexts (Heath, 1983). 

During the first session, in chatting about what they will do 
when they leave M. 's school and return hoee for the evening, K. and 
N. generally both use English nord order with siaultaneous speech and 
conceptually based signs. For exanple, in discussing 11. 's plan to 
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write an account of the "Roadrunner** cartoon that evening after 

dinner, 

K. signs: 

ex. 1 

WHILE IT NEW IN YOUR MINO 

while saying: while its still fresh in your sind (write it) 

Both of thei ui^e an informal conversational discourse style. 
This means that they don't necessarily produce full sentences, which 
would be appropriate for written coenunication but possibly stilted 
and awkward in f dce-to-*f ace interaction. Thus, instead of saying to 
n., "There is not too euch tise before dinner/ K. simultaneously 
signs and says: 

ex.2 

NOT TOO-MUCH TIME BEFORE DINNER 

M. soaetiaes uses ASL with her eother. For exaeple, she asks 
"What's for dinner^" by both saying and signing the word "dinner" and 
using the ASL facial expression for questions (which conveys the 
notion of "what"), thus: 

ex.3 Q 

DINNER 

During their inforeal chat, both eother and daughter insert 
hueorous coAiients. M. asks her aother if the chicken (which was used 
to eake the soup) got away while dinner was being prepared. When K. 
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sees that N. 's hair has been doused with glitter, she reaarks, in 
sign and speech with a questioning and ironic facial expression : 



ex . 4 

Q (facial expression of "whew!") 

NO GLUE,RIBHT / THANK-BOD 

K. also uses occasional ASL expressions during this 
conversation. In her actual connunication with her own children, she 
seems to use aore ASL than was indicated during the re-telling task. 
It seeis that K.'s fear in re-telling the *'Roadrunner " cartoon may 
have resulted, in a limited representation of her ability to use ASL. 
She uses for example, the ASL sign/expression "DO-DO" (What will you 
do?) as follows: 

ex . 5 

Q 

DO-DO AFTER DINNER AND AFTER YOU NnlTE 

However, K. does not use the expression Mith ASL syntax, where 
"DO-DO" would likely be preceded by a reference to eating dinner and 
writing, and where instead of using the sign AFTER, the sign FINISH 
would be used to lark conpletion as follows^ 

Q 

EAT FINISH, WRITE FINISH, DO-DO 
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What K. 's incorporation oi th« oxprssssion "00-00" into an 
essentially English-based question does is allow her, once again to 
avoid using a more formal style as for exafliple in: 

"What will you do aUer you eat dinner and finish writing?'' 

Furthermore, not only is the ASL expression nore pragmatically 
appropriate, but, by using such a phrase with her daughter, K« 
essentially is giving validation to ASL by connuni eating in a way 
that n. is comfortable with. The addition of ASL expressions to K.'s 
signing repertoire is indicative of n.'s parents' increasing 
acceptance of ASL and Oeaf culture as part of their children's lives. 
It nay, in part, explain M. 's enhanced ASL development over the 
recent few years. K. uses some ASL when she re-tells the 
"Roadrunner story to 00 adult #2. For example, she uses an ASL 
idiom while role playing the coyote who realizes he'll fall again. 

ex . A 

GULP 

This sign is formed by drawing the hand into an "S" 
handshape at the throat, indicating in this context that 
one is caught in a hapless situation. 

K. has incorporated such ASL grammatic-*! influences into her 
signing style as sustaining or repeating a sign to show aspect. 
Using this process, she conveys the idea that the coyote is always 
trying to catch the roadrunner by repeatedly chasing and habitually 
following him. 
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When K. explains that part oi the story where the coyote puts 
on suction Lups Mhich then adhere to blocks on the ceiling, she uses 
several ASL grammatical devices. She uses directionality, pulling 
the classifier representing the coyote towards her chest to show that 
the suction pulls the coyote to the ceiling: 



ex • 7 

To do this she uses a bent V handshape, presumably to 
represent the coyote hanging irom the tunnel ceiling, and 
draws her hand into her own chest as she says the word 
"suction, " 



In the sane utterance, K. uses reduplication to show plurality. 
She uses a pedagogical English-based sign for "blocks" (two L-shaped 
hands making contact at the thumbs) but chooses an ASL process as 
opposed to adding a sign system affix (-S-) to make it plural. 

At the end of the story, K. combines ASL influences with 
English-based signing. Here she first shows how a ledge breaks and 
falls to ground with the coyote standing on it. Then she explains 
that rock toppling from above falls on the coyote's head. The signed 
and spoken portions of K.'s rendition of this segment are as follows: 



ex.8 



She places a *by-legs" CL at a high plane in front of her 

to represent the coyote's body and has it turn over as it 

falls. Then she uses two 6-hands circling downward to sign 

GO-DOWN. K. then signs YES, YES, then uses the two handed C- 

CL for LARGE-ROUND-SOLID-OBJECT and moves this sign along 

the same path from a high place downwards to show that 

something falls and signs, using citation signs — RIGHT 
(as in "right" or "wrong") ON WOLF 

Uhile K. signs this, she says, simultaneously. 
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"and then (unclear) Just caee dowHi doMni down, down and oi 
course it landed right on the coyote** 

K. AodiHes the direction o^ the sign ^or "go" to incorporate 
the notion "to go down." Several classifiers are used: the by-legs 
CL ior representing the coyote as an aniiate being ioving on legs, 
and the classifier for large round solid objects represents the rock 
which falls on the coyote. She productively signs the notion of 
"coyote falling down" by having the by*legs CL represent the coyote 
and fall froa a high plane. She then adds a separate sign to express 
the notion of "going down," possibly because she doesn't know or 
doesn't trust that the previous coaplex sign has included this 
notion. Similarlyi the classifier used for the large rock 
incorporates the notion of "(all," or "fall and land on" but K. also 
signs the separate sign for "on." In the present study, H. 
sometiies does this sort of thing, but less often than her aother. 

These transformations in K. 's signing may be indications of 
nativization operating in adult (second) language acquisition. It 
could be that certain graematical devices, found in natural sign 
languages, are universals which arise froA innate principles. By 
infusing certain ASL-like features into her English^based system, K. 
gains increased speed and efficiency when producing signed 
utterances. Although these kinds of changes in K.s signing may, in 
part, reflect her children's influence, they also constitute a 
difference in the input shi^ now provides for her children. 

In the opening scene of the cartoon, the coyote chases the 
roadrunner to an arc-shaped bridge. K. signs this segeent to DD 
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adult «2 tuch as H. signed it to L, in the Goodhart (1984) study. 
Neither K. nor H. at age six used a norphologi cal 1 y productive 
strategy in this context. 



ex.9 

Using English-based signs, K. explains that the coyote has 
been chasing the roadrunner and noN the roadrunner goes to 
hang upside doNn on Nhat she calls a bridge^ To show this, 
K. signs GO (two 6-hands in al ternat ingl y circling forward 
in citation foreat), then places an inverted by-*legs CL 
under a flat B hand, pale facing doMn (thus, in actuality, 
she starts by showing the coyote hanging ''upside down"). 
She then inverts the whole configuration as a single unit, 
ending up with the citation fore of *'to stand, . H. , at 
age «fiix, started by foreing the citation sign, "to stand,** 
and then inverting the configuration to an "upside down" 
orientation. 



In order to convey the notion of "upside down on the bridge" 
using aorphologi cal ly coeplex ASL signs, one would have to first 
analyze the "by-legs" classifier into its conponent parts and then 
iove the parts separately to show the notions of anieals walking up 
the arc and hanging froA the top. Neither M. at age six, nor her 
Aother at the tiee of the data collection for the current study, had 
the productivity to do so. B> turning the unanalyzed configuration 
upside down as a unit, the signer cannot show that the coyote 
reverses his direction by walking up to the ceiling and further 
ieplies that the ceiling also reverses location. These sorts of 
frozen fores do not present concepts clearly and as input to a deaf 
child do not provide Inforeation about the building blacks of ASL. 
M. has gone beyond her input as evidenced in the way she signs the 
saee segment to L. in the present study. 
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ex. 10 

n. ^irst holds the by-legs CL in an upright position and 
then Movos it along what appears to be a perceptually 
supported mental ieage of an arc until it's in an upside- 
down poiition. Next she forms a sign for "tunnel" using 
two C-CL hands that inscribe the shape of an arc by moving 
outwards and down from a center starting point. Then ihe 
rapeats the by-legs CL showing the coyote walking upside 
down. 

The fact that f\. now can express this notion productively 
suggests that language learners follow a developmental process which 
moves in the direction of natural sign languages even when the 
original primary input is a sign system based on an oral language. 
That both II. and L. 's mothers seem also to progress towards increased 
morphosyntactic complexity in their signing, becoming increasingly 
ASL«-like, despite their different beliefs about the merits of 
English-based systems, is evidence of nat i vization. It gives support 
to the contention that natural sign languages are indeed structured 
to be maximally clear and processible and that nativization operates 
on invented systems to make them more like natural sign languages and 
thus more effective for signers. 

One segnent of the "Roadrunner story which K. only briefly 
recounts in her re-telling is that scene where the defeated and 
disgruntled coyote lies on the ground planning his next scheme to 
catch the roadrunner. She does not show the coyote in the process of 
thinking what to do. What she does is use her strategy of 
suamarizing what happened instead of describing the activity. K. 
first states that the coyote thinkr of something else to do and then 
s^ys that he gets suction blocks. Interestingly, H. at age six 
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omitted thii section of the story entirely. Furthernorei it is role 
played by both child subjects in the current study, at well as the 
Deaf adults who provided a basis for the investigator's determination 
of target forms. The fact that signers who have access to ASL 
prefer to role play this idea unit, and that K. in this study and t1. 
in the Goodhart study omitted it entirely, suggests that it may be 
difficult to express in an English-based system. The use of role 
play in ASL narrative discourse appears to be a preferred and 
effective way of conveying characters' internal perceptions. This 
scene may exemplify certain types of notions which deaf children may 
have difficulty processing or producing if they are operating 
exclusively within an English-based system. 

K*'s trend towards incorporating more natural sign language 
features in her signing style is peritaps most evident when she is 
with her own children in a conversational situation. She uses quiet 
voice, sometimes no voice at all. She particularly seems to drop her 
voice with her younger deaf child, N. who Joesn't use voice 
consistently and, soA<%times, also doesn't use lip movements. An 
example of this style is described below. 

ex. 11 

In asking N. to sit down, K. signs without voice, using 
reduplication of the sign for '^sif to mean *chair,'' and by 
pointing to the specific chair that she means. 

She then proceeds to explain to the children about her recent 
session with 00 adult tt2, whom they both know as an instructor in 
their school, and re-plays the dialogue, taking both her own part and 
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that oi the Deaf adult. Thus, it nay be that K. uses role play more 
in naturalistic contexts than her re-telling oi the cartoon suggests. 
The discussion leads to other topics and we see a distinct difference 
in the way K. signs to each of the two children. For example, in 
discussing what they had for lunch in school that day, she first 
turns to t1.. 

ex . 12a. 

Using English-based citation signs, K. signs WHAT, EAT, and 
LUNCH while saying, "What did you eat for lunch? 

K. uses English syntax with M. , seeaingly expecting N. to 
lipread the parts of the question that are not signed. Assuning that 
little N. has been watching her exchange with H. , K. then turns to 
hie and, focusing on the notion of "saee," uses ASL-like strategics 
to find out whether he ate what M. did for lunch. 

ex. 12b. 

K. uses the ASL sign for "saee" which is the Y^-handshape, 
first pointing the pinky finger of the Y-hand at N. , then 
bending the hand to point the thumb of the hand towards n. 
She signs YOU SAME, EAT SAtlE, LUNCH SAME, laintaining her 
brows raised in a questioning expression throughout. What 
she Aouths without using voice is: same? (pause) eat the 
sane for lunch? 

It seees that K.'s ability and willingness to use ASL with N. 
allows her to focus on key concepts with hit and comeunicate in a 
•anner that is appropriate for his conceptual level. In (directing 
questions to N. , K. often (ex. 13, 14 below) uses an A!^L focusing 
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d«vicB callad brackiting Mhich involvtf itating a kty tliitnt and 
then repeating it at the end oi the utterance (see Kegl in Hilbur, 
1979). Mhile uiing bracketing, K. siiuUaneously says the sane thing 
that she signs. It nay be that K. 's expanded sign repertoire with 
increased incorporation of ASL influences allows her to use a 
particular style with N. akin to "baby talk" or " mother ese, " as Deaf 
nothers have been found to do (Kantor, 1982 a.,b.} Bellugi & Klina, 
1985). It is not unusual to see hearing parents and teachers using 
this sort of style during simultaneous coeauni cation with deaf 
children, Maintaining the granaar of ASL is both modalities and 
facilitating the child's conprehension. The examples below 
illustrate this approach. In Example 13, K. asks H. about caring for 
their dog, and in Example 14, she asks him to explain to H. why his 
n«.ils are polished. 

ex.13 

Mhile maintaining a questioning facial expression, K. asks 
N. in simultaneous speech and sign, "Who help (-ed spoken 
^ut not signed) with Sandy, who help(-ed spoken but not 
'iigned) ? 



ex. 14 

K. points to N. 's nails, signing (without using her voice) 
FQR-FQR, which is an ASL sign used in asking "why" 
questions and then saying and signing Why? Tell M. why. 

It seems that K. uses ASL expressions with N. because she knows 
he will understand them and then (not necpssarily consciously) adds 
the English to either reinforce what she's alrssdy said for clarity 
or for the purpose of exposing him to English structures and 
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vocabulary. This coiAunication tactic if a kind of coda-dixing Nhich 
this investigator has obstrvad parents and teachers using to expose 
deaf children to both ASL and English. It can be a deliberate 
technique, but, at tiees it seees to be an unconscious response to 
the child's needs. In the re-telling of the ''Roadrunner" story to 
N., K. did not appear to use English expressions as an instructive 
strategy. If, in fact she does do so aore with N., it eay be because 
she has seen soeeone else, either a professional or H., do this Mith 
hie. If, indeed, K. takes a different approach to facilitating N. 's 
language acquisition than she did with H. , his input Nould have a 
markedly different shape to it. Her English-based sign has been 
affected by nativization processes and she has acquired increased 
skill in ASL. Consequently, K. now has a aore expansive repertoire 
to work with, and a greater coaaand of stylistic variation. 

3.5 Conclusions about H.'s Faaily 

This faaily, a blend of Scenarios III and IV, is representative 
of hearing faailies with deaf children who were born in the early to 
aiddle seventies as ''total coaaunication"* was gaining ground over 
''oralisa." Their increasing acceptance of ASL and Deaf Culture also 
reflects the changing tiaes and growing public awareness. Howeveri 
they are soaewhat extraordinary in the aaount of tiae and energy they 
have put into learning to sign, and in insuring that their children's 
educational and social needs are aet. 
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K. 's signing reflects the values that she and her husband share 
not only about deafness and sign language but also about how children 
develop language. It also embodies changes that have resulted froe 
experience and nati vization. The effects of parental input at 
different points in tiae can also be inferred by comparing the 
signing of K. and 11.. 

We see certain aspects of K.'s signing which are reainiscent of 
her daughter's signing at an earlier stage of ASL acquisition and 
also sone stylistic tendencies which are shared by thee still. K.'s 
signing seens to reflect both nativization in adult second language 
acquisition, as well as the influence of her own deaf children and 
the Oeaf adults whoe she knows. In tine, hearing parents and their 
deaf children becoae locked in a cyclic interaction such that it is 
no longer possible to know who initiated which of the fores present 
in their shared coaaunication systea. This interaction is observed 
between L. and his aother as well. 

K.'s use of English with M. suggests a belief, on the parents' 
part, that H. will learn and understand English if she is exposed to 
it through sieultaneous speech and sign. They do not seen use the 
conversational arena to explain about English through sign. 
Siailarly, M. does not seen to take it upon herself to provide K. 
with feedback about her signing, thus she also does not take on the 
role of "teaching" her parents ASL. K. seeas to sign differently 
with N.. This aay be because he is younger, or because she has 
watched how H. coaaunicates with hia. Very likely, K.'s observations 
of how N.'s teachers interact with hia has also influenced her style 
of interacting with hia. K., over tiae, aay be changing her 
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culturally ditarainad nays of intaracting with the children to aeat 
their specific needs as deaf children in a hearing faaily. 

3.6 Ethnography of L.'s Fanily 

L. lives Hith his aother in a suburban apartaent coeplex just 
outside of the city wtvBre M. 's faeily lives. L.'s aother coees froe 
an urban aiddle class background. She holds graduate degrees and 
taught for cany years before L.'s birth. She has tno adult children 
frofl a previous earriage. L.'s father is also professionally 
educated. L.'s par-^nts separate when he nas quite young and his 
aother has always been his priaary caretaker. 

L.'s deafness Has diagnosed when he Has eighteen nonths old and 
the faeily inaediately becaae involved in the saee early intervention 
prograe as M.'s faaily. Mhen L.'s eother san hoM positively L. 
responded to visual forms of coaeuni cation , she agreed to learn sign 
language. Like n.'« parents, she Has exposed to both English-based 
sign and ASL. However, L. is aloiost a year younger than H. and by 
the tiee his faaily entered the prograe, the eephasis on invented, 
pedagoi;ical sign systees had decreased. L.'s aother decided early-on 
to use ASL as nail as English-based sign with hie. She is unusual in 
that her own training in the study of languages enabled her to soon 
appreciate the benefits of ASL, a natural language, over other foras 
of signing as input for her young deaf son. 

L.'s aother becane very involved with Deaf people shortly after 
L.'s identification and believed that they could help her understand 
her son and his needs. She saw Deaf people as a linguistically and 
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culturally difftrant group btcauii of har intirait in othir cultur«« 
and languagas. L. 't ■othsr'f early acceptance oi the central role 
that ASL and the Deaf Comaunity would play in her son's social 
development allowed hia to discover his identity as a Deaf person at 
a very young age. Because of this acceptance, L. has always been 
free to accept Deaf role aodals and utilize ASL linguistic input. 

L.'s eother feels that ASL and English are equally important 
for her deaf son and has been a strong advocate for bilingual 
education for all deaf children. She ^ as operated on the premise 
that ASL would be the basis of L.'s early language acquisition and 
that English would essentially be acquired as a second language. 
This assunption has shaped the way she has conaunicated with L. over 
the years anr' the way their coamunication has changed with his 
aaturation. 

Their soaewhat unique way of interacting has facilitated not 
only his coaprehensi ve language acquisition but also her acquisition 
of ASL. Undoubtedly, her approach draws on h<>r experiences in 
teaching languages. In essence, L.'s nother has let hia Le the 
'expert" on ASL/sign language froa the tiae he was a tot and has 
retained her right to be the "expert" on English. It seeas that, by 
coaauni.ating her respect and appreciation for ASL, she has aotivated 
his interest in aaeting the challenge of learning English. 

Froa the tiae she first began learning ASL, L.'s aother has 
incorporated whatever she knew about that language in her 
coaaunication with hia. For exaaple, having learned that 
reduplication of a sign is a way to show plurality, she would apply 
that strategy in her signing with L. to expose hia to the contrast 
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bstnttn ont-of-fioatthing and ■ora-than-ona-of-toaething. LikaNiia, 
knowing how difHcult Engliih if ior daif paoplt to aaster, she h9.s 
gona to graat langths to aake it as accefsibla to L. as possible. To 
a large extent, L.'s aother's particular way o^ signing has provided 
L. with input containing aany essential eleaents o^ both ASL and 
English. She uses ASL signs and aorphological aodiHcations, 
choosing English word order at tiaes and ASL word order at other 
tiaes. L.'s aother's tendency to vary her style is desirable (rather 
than confusing) because it allows her to pursue a range of 
coaaunication goals with L. She uses ASL to introduce or expose L. 
to new inforaation or ideas and uses aore of an English style of 
fiigning when the context is faailiar and she wants to expose hin to 
English vocabulary, expressions, or sentence structures. She uscis 
f in^erspel ling to present new Englisi vocabulary and explains 
concepts underlying the English through ASL. Mhen L, was younger, 
his Aother developed a technique of altering the tenvene s or lax less 
in her arms, hands, and facial auscles to aatch the pitch and 
loudness of her voice when she was using speech and sign 
siaultaneously (Goodhart, 1980). This en«jled her to focus on 
particular parts of utterances and to aodel eleaents of English that 
eight not be otherwise available to a deaf child. While L. 's aether 
has not assigned high priority to his developaent of speech, she has 
bwjn coaaitted to helping hie becoae literate in English, 

Language and literacy are of paramount iaportance to L. 's 
aother and she has striked to insure that L. would have acce^i to the 
world of books despite his deafness. She has read to hia daily since 
he was two and has both consciously and unconsciously used face to 
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face coiAunication to «Mpofff hii to forai of Engliih generally 
associated with literary uses. She tends to use elaboration freely 
in both narrative and conversational discourse, frequently using 
analogy and providing detailed explanations of cause/effect factors 
related to the topic of the discourse* L. 's eother is very 
(netalinguistical ly astute and has taught hin to use language to 
discuss language. This unusual hone orientation eay be facilitating 
his ability to eake use of a variety of input sources and aiding his 
ASL-English bilingual developeent. 

L. 's hone situation is also soeewhat uniq-ie because his mother 
has becoee professionally involved in deafness, thus giving hin added 
iccess to Deaf professionals and the experiences afforded by such 
interactions. He has essentially been rei^red in a Scenario IV 
environeent • 

3.7 Analysis of L. 's Mother's Signing 

3« 7. i Introduction 

Li's eother was fileed re-telling the ^'Roadrunner " cartoon in 
two conbi ti 3n:n: to the 00 adult and to l.. She also was taped 
engaged in inforeal conversation with L.. All of the data was 
collected in one session. For L.'s eotheri 0.| the experience of 
being video-taped was not a new one. Since L. was approxieately two 
years old, mother and son have pe«^iodically been video-taped by 
researchers studying L.'s language development. In both conditions, 
0. had seme difficulty recalling all of the events that occurred in 
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tha cartoon apisode, but took graat paint to vividly recreata tha 
story for her audienca, prasanting thosa parts that she did recall in 
pracisa detail. 

The nature oi D. 's interaction Mith L. throughout the session 
and tha particular ways in which she aixes English-based sign and ASL 
in her signing style with both the DD adult and L. provide important 
insights into the kind of language input L. has had froa her. 
Characteristics of both the graaaatical and discourse features of 
D. 's signing style are described and illustrated by CKataples in the 
next section. 

3.7.2 Characteristics of 0. 's Signing 

D.'s style of coneunication includes tha use liberal use of 
facial expression and soae use of aiaa. Like her son L. , D. is 
inclined to elaborate hOM dnd why th;:ngs happen. For exanple, she 
explains that the reason the coyote falls is that he doesn't have 
(the right ki d of) claws. Siailarly, L. gives a reason for the 
coyote's falling, saying that it happens because the aninal is heavy. 
As Mill be discussed shor'dly, D.'s elaboration with L. seems to be 
very specific in purpose. D. uses a substantial aaount of role play 
and she uses it for two different yet related reasons. At tines she 
enters the role play aodn to re-enact a piece of action that occurred 
in the cartoon — to show the audience how soaething was done or how 
it happened by bsconing the characters who were involved in the 
event. At other tiaes, D. takes a character's perspective in order 
to convey to the audience that character's internal perceptions of a 
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particular experience or problea. D. also hai tNo Mays oi describing 
the characters' eeotions. Either she shOHS these feelings on her 
face and in the nay she holds her body, or she simply states the 
enotions as the narrator, for exaaple, stating that tne Molf is 
really angry (signing: WOLF TRUE ANGRY). 

Furthernore, D. also uses pronounced facial expressions to show 
her oMn reactions to Mhat happens in the story (e.g. surprise, pity, 
eepathy). D. has an interesting usay of using a coaeunication 
technique akin to role play to bring forth her onn thought processes. 
When she becoees stuck in trying to recall an event in the story, for 
exanple, or xhen reflecting back on what she has just said, 0. uses 
facial expressions and body shifts and "speaks/signs" her own 
thoughts; essentially "talking to herself" or bringing her own 
internal thought processes to the surface. For exaaple, when trying 
to remeabor something, she says and sig.'JS, "UHUH , WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 
?" 

When describing why the coyote falls, and having just suggested 
that it is because he doesn't have any claws, she uses this strategy 
to insert a narrative aside, expressing in sign and speech that naybe 
the coyote doesn't have the right kind of daws: 

WELL, HAYBE NOT THE RIGHT KIND 

Gone general observations of D. 's story-telling discourse 
style were are noted in viewing the tapes. Her "Roadrunner " story- 
openings to the DC adult and L. are very different. To the adult she 
expresses that 'It's a very, very confusing (or coaplicated) story, I 
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hops I gtt it all right." Psrhapi ihe s«yi thii to oH-*iit any 

difficultisi the 00 adult night have in follOMing D. 's ligns or any 
criticisfli 0. feared this person night have ai her ASL. By contrast, 
her opening to L. is straightforward, suggesting less concern about 
possible mistakes and nore coofort in signing with hie than with the 
Deaf adult. She sieply states that she's "...gonna sign a story 
called "The Roadrunner." 

When she gets stuck reeenbering soeething during her re-telling 
to the Deaf adult, D. says/signs to herself "Mhat happened next?" 
She doesn't aake eye contact with the person Mhile doing this and in 
no May indicates that she wishes to be prompted. This is in contrast 
to her re-telling to L. in which she very blatantly seeks his input 
by asking hin "What happened next?" 

D. deaonstrates the ability to perfora a range of pragaatic 
functions through sign (e.g., request clarification or assistance; 
introduce a topic; indirectly warn the other person that she nay not 
be able to coaaunicate clearly in that context, etc.) and to adjust 
her style for conaunicating with children versus adults and intiaates 
versus strangers. This suggests that D. has been able to expose L. 
to the pragnatlc aspects of linguistic coanunication in a way which 
has been accessible to hia. This contention is supported by 
evidence, discussed in Chapter 4, of L. 's sophisticated ability to 
use a range of discourse features and styles. 

When signing to the 00 adult, 0. sonetiaes reinforces her 
productive ASL signs with English-based explanations. It nay be that 
she is unsure that her choice of classifiers has resulted in a clear 
representation of what happened. In the next exaaple, 0. tells the 
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00 adult that it is difficult for the coyote to walk because he has 
put suction cups on his feet. She chooses a laodified 3-handshape. 
This handshape is used in one of the ASL signs for "walk," and it is 
also the handshape used in the ASL sign for "awkMard." It is 
plausible that 0. chose it in this context to express that idea that, 
with suction cups on his feet, the coyote finds walking to be both 
difficult and awkward (personal comeuni cati on , Robert J. 
Hof f nei ster ) . 

ex. 1 

Each hand assunes a nodified 3-hand foraation and 0. noves 

her hands forward in a slow, alternating pattern,. The 

hands a have a cupped shape, suggesting that something (the 

suction cups) is attached to thee. 

Then 0. uscl- English-based citation signs and adds: 
(it's) VERY HARO TO WALK 

0. uses voice differently with L.and the 00 adult. The only 
tine she uses voice with che adult is when she announces, 'I forgot 
how it ends!" It aay be that she is signalling her inability to 
continue by switching completely out of an ASL node into English. 0. 
incorporates voice into her discourse style with L. for the purpose 
of providing sound effects, for exaaple, the noise the coyote jakes 
when he drops froe the ceiling. Possibly she doesn't do this with 
the 00 adult because the person is a stranger, or because it is 
something that she does in telling stories to children but not 
adults. In his narrative discourse, L. soffletiaes uses sound in 
exactly the eanner that his aother does with hid. It is as equally 
possible that 0. has unknowingly emulated her son's technique as it 
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is that L. has dtveloped this idsa froM obsarving his mother's story- 
telling style. A third possibility is that both mother and son have 
developed close relationships Mith the sane Deaf adults and are 
reflecting the influence of these individuals in their narrative 
style. 

D. enlists her son's help in the course of re-telling the 
"Roadrunner" story. When she forgets iihat happened next she asks 
hin. When he corrects her signs she not only accepts the input but 
repeats the sequence of discourse incorporating his input. An 
example is in her re-tellinci, to the DD adult, that part of the story 
where the coyote has been hanging froa the tunnel ceiling, suction 
cups attached and now falls to the ground. 

ex. 2 

D. uses a by-legs classifier to represent the coyote. With 
her free hand, she bends one finper at tiae, shoNing that 
one leg falls while the other still hangs. 0. then signs 
FALL by dropping the by-legs CL straight down fron a high 
plane to a lower one. 

L. shows her a new way to express this sane concept. He 
interrupts and shows the coyote's legs falling separately. 

L. uses two S-CL hands, each S representing one long-thin- 
object, naeely each leg. One Q-CL at a tine swings out and 
down. 

D. then repeats the sequence, copying hie exactly before 
proceeding with her story. 

Initially D. coaiuni cated a particular concept, in this case 
the notion of an anieal hanging by it's forelegs then falling from a 
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high place, uiing the building blocki oi ASL in a productivi Manner. 
HoHsvar, L. shoMt htr hoM to apply further analyiie to the by-legs 
clasiifier such that each piece of it can be seen as one leg. If the 
Meaning of the sign is analyzed by the signer, and the signer wishes 
to shoH each leg of the anieal falling separately, the 6-CL would 
logically replace the by-*legs CL. Thus, although D. has effectively 
coenunicated the seeantic content of this segeent, L. seizes the 
opportunity to give her feedback on her choice of signs. In this 
way, 0. continues to develop her ASL skilU. She also gives hin a 
non-verbal message that she respects his language, and that even 
though she is the nother and he the child, she is not always the one 
with the "right" or "best" inforaation. Furtheraoro, by accepting 
his judgenent of which is the eost correct or best sign she is 
validating hid burgeoning identity as a Deaf person. 

Even as she looks to her son as the key source of input for har 
own ASL acquisition, as ex. 3 shows, D. uses the story-telling arena 
as an opportunity to expose L. to English in a naturalistic nanner. 

ex.3 

D. fingerspells the word C-L-A-W-S, then shows L. the 
concept by using a claw-shaped 5-hand to represent each 
claw in sign. 

Sieilarly, she fingerspells the word t-U-C-T-I-O-N, then 
shows the concept in signs by using two B-hands facing 
outwards and drawing thee into O-hands towards her body. 

When engagr^d in inforeal dialogue with L. , eost of O.'s signing 
is very English-based. She soae^'.iees inforaally exposes hie to 
coeplex English syntactic structures through sign, and uses 
f ingerspelling frequently to introduce new vocabulary. 

o 
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D. 's ability to abiirvt and incarporata L. 's ufi ai tigni into 
their lutual coKaunication systii datsi back to tha tiaa when his 
language was Just beginning to develop. Even before L. had regular 
interaction with the Deaf Coanunity, he was applying productive rules 
to his sign inpu iron D. and his language therapist (Hoffneister U 
Qoodhart,1978; personal coaaunication, Hendy Goodhart). His early 
signing reflected nativization processes operating on what was 
initially Eni]lish-based input. L. , not yet three years old, and 
signing for perhaps a year, coabined two signs, "yellow, " and "bug" 
by using the handshape, "Y" for "yellow' instead of the usual "3" 
handshape for "bug," aade the coabined sign at the nose, which is the 
usual location of the sign for "bug" and gave it the oovenent for 
"bug" (Hoffneister & Goodhart, 1978). By incorporating L.'s creative 
sign "inventions' into the shared hoae signing systea, that system 
bccaae increasingly accessible to the deaf child and the groundwork 
was laid for later denativization towards both ASL and English. 

While D.'s signing often involves linguistic strategies which 
would be unacceptable in graaaatical ASL, she shows evidence of 
applying problea solving techniques as she atteapts to analyze signs 
and use thee productively to clearly represent the underlying 
concepts of whatever she is trying to coamunicate. This approach nay 
have facilitated L.'s acquisition of both ASL and English by 
encouraging hia to experiaent with forns and to analyze his input for 
coaponent parts which could then be used in a productive aanner. In 
analyzing exaaples of D.'s signing of the "Roadrunner" story, it will 
be seen that soae of the things that she does with her signs neither 
L. nor a Deaf adult user of ASL would do. In these cases, her use of 
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signs eight be considired ungraiiatical in ASL but nay be evidence of 
nativization in progress. The first segeent to be discussed is 0. 's 
rendition, to the DO adult of the scene in the cartoon where the 
coyote has suction cups on and is hanging fron the tunnel top, only 
to becoiie "un-glued, " one -foot at a tine, and fall to the ground. 

ex.4 

D. shoHs the coyote clinbing up the tunnel walls using two 
bent V-hands to show the aninal cliebing, then sets up the 
tunnel first by f ingerspel 1 ing T-U-N-N-E-L, then using a S- 
CL hand and drawing an arc in the air. 



It is unlikely that either L. or a Deaf adult would refer to 
the tunr.el, a three dinensional real-world structure through a two 
dinensional representation. D. seens to be attempting to represent 
the tunnel in a gestural -spatial nodality, and reinforces it by 
fingerspelling "tunnel." 

In exanple S., D. shows the DD adult how rocks fron the tunnel 
ceiling are attached to the coyote's feet, and how the aninal falls, 
one leg at a tine, fron the tunnel ceiling: 



ex . S 

D. first signs ROCK, using the English-based initialized 
"R" with the right hand naking contact on the back of the 
left hand which is in an "S* shape. Then, she assunss a V 
with her left hand, which is the by-legs classifier, and 
uses her right hand, now in a slightly open 0 and pl.ices a 
rock on each leg. 

Next, to show one leg at a tine falling, 0. uses a by-legs 
CL to represent the coyote and using her free hand, takes 
hold of one finger at a tine and bends it down. 
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While this use of the free hand to Move the fingers of the by- 
legs CL might not be the approach chosen by an ASL signer, it 
indicates that 0. has further analyzed thy classifier. She knows 
that the parts aust aove separately to represent each leg of the 
aniaal rather than the whole aninal's body, but is not yet sure how 
to show this. Her atteepts to nove one leg while leaving the other 
in place is evidence of nati vization. It ic sieilar to a strategy 
used by one of Goodhart's seven year old DD subjects', who in signing 
this sane segnent dropped the index finger of the by-legs CL while 
leaving the other finger in place. However, unlike D. , the child did 
not use his free hand to manipulate the perseverating by-legs 
classifier. 

When f.he animal falls, D. shows that the suction cups come 
loose and rocks are pulled off the ceiling in the process. In the 
version to the DD adult, as shown below, D. expresses the notion of 
suction, but doesn't choose a classifier that clearly represents the 
rocks. 

ex . 6 

Both hands assume B-CL handshapes, fall straight down and 
close into 0 handshapes. 

In example 6, D. knows that classifiers must be used, but 
chooses more general ones rather than precisely representing the 
objects she is describing. However, D. adds clarity to her 
representation by using spatial location and agreement to clearly 
communicate the concepts of suction and pulling. She does this by 
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changing tha handahapsi at ihe thi procssds through a path of 
AQveaant iron source (the tunnel top) to goal (the ground). 

Several examples irom D.'s signing oi the "Roadr unner" cartoon 
episode provide evidence oi nati vization. D. uses fores Nhich a Deaf 
adult signing ASL Nould probably not use in the sane context. For 
instance, in the next exanple, she shoNS hoN one anieal chases the 
other to a bridge. 

ex . 7 

D. uses citation signs for "run" and "chase," then uses tNO 
by-legs CL hands, each representing one of the two animals 
to shoN how they chased each other. 

In ASL, signers Nould not use the by-legs classifiers to show 
one animal chasing another. They would most likely first establish 
spatial locations for each animal and indicate its position relative 
to the other animal so that semantic relations would be clear (i.e., 
which one was chased and which did the chasing). Then, the sign for 
"chase," involving A-handshapes on both hands would be used to show 
the action of chasing. D. uses by-legs CLs to show the chasing in 
progress, which ASL signers would not be likely to do. Howsver, her 
choice of classifiers to represent the animals is semantically 
appropriate and her way of showing how the action occurs (i.e., the 
path of motion) is accurate. When D. performs analyses of signs on 
some levels, she generates forms not likely to be used in that 
context by a Deaf ASL signer.' Yet, the fact that she is oroductive 
in her use of signs, and the resemblance to ASL supports the 
nativization argument. 
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Further evidence nativization in D. 's signing is indicated 
Nhen, in the saee contexts, she uses strategies similar to soee used 
by n., the other child subject in this study. It seees that 0., a 
hearing adult learning ASL as a second language and M. , a DH child 
acquiring ASL as a ^irst language, aay be undergoing similar 
developmental processes. An example of this is seen in their 
descriptions oi that segment oi the cartoon where the coyote and the 
roadrunner hang from a bridge at the opening of the story. 



In signing this to the Deaf adult, 0. doesn't use SASS (see 
glossary) classifiers to set up the bridge and describe its 
shape. Instead, she suggests the existence of this 
structure by having by^-legs classifiers representing the 
two anieals move one at a tine in an arc-shaped path to a 
high spatial plane. M. signs the segment similarly, using 
eye gaze to indicate that the animals are positioned in a 
spatially high plane, then suggesting the presence of the 
arc shaped structure by moving the by-legs CL hands which 
represent \he animals along an arc-shaped path. 



D. makes her signing accessible to L. by incorporating ASL 
features and processes. Similarly, she has tried to make English 
literacy more accessible to L. . She does this by structuring her 
signed narratives such that she exposes L. to the sort of narrative 
organization typically found in well written stories in our culture. 
One of the things she does is provide important details in her 
narrative which will later serve as ''old information'' to help her 
audience understand new information. For instance, 0. wants to point 
out to L. that the reason why the coyote fails to hang from the 
ceiling while the roadrunner succeeds is that the coyote doesn't have 
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the right kind oi cUhi. To do this, she first shoHS the roadrunner 
digging his clans into the ceiling surface, using a bent-V handshape 
to represent the clans. Then, nhen the coyote juaps up to hang and 
pronptly crashes to the ground, 0. explains that he doesn't have the 
right kind oi claws. L. has developed this technique as well. For 
exaaple, he provides an elaborate description of the roadrunner in 
his opening scene to M. By showing hoH the aninal characteristically 
eoves, L. provides a background for understanding less explicit 
references to the roadrunner 's speed which cone up later in the 
narrati ve. 

It has been said that 0. uses facial and body novenents while 
signing to convey both segmental and suprasegnental infornation. In 
doing so, she provides L. with accessible information in these 
daeains and very likely encourages his ASL development even though 
her use of these devices nay not be representative of conventional 
ASL forms. 0. seems to have a strategy of exaggerating her facial 
and body novenents to emp: asize significant real world actions. When 
the coyote falls from the bridge, 0. modifies the citation sign for 
FALL so that the by-legs CL falls alnost to the actual floor of the 
room, thus indicating that the animal fell far. Similarly, earlier 
in this segment when she has the animals chasing each other, she 
bends her whole upper body forward as she signs, to create a stronger 
sense of movement. At the end of the story, the coyote has fallen 
through the ground and is now hit by rocks falling from above hin. 
D. shows the path of the rocks' movement by having them fall from a 
high plane, originally designated by her as t-he location of a high 
cliff, towards the actual floor of the room. This tendency to extend 
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beyond tht conventional ASL iigning spice is yet another pi^ice oi 
evidence ior nati vization. Young deaf child'-sn and hearing adults 
beginning to acquire sign have been observed to exhibit this tendency 
to extend the space covered by their raoveaents and i**'orporate the 
full body in their signing (Frishberg, 1975; KlieA & Bellugi, 1979] 
Rinor et al, 1984). Sinilarly, studies of hoM signs change over tine 
in use by coneunities of deaf people indicate that signs Nhich were 
originally foreed w.th large noveeents are now restricted to smaller 
areas of space (Woodward, 1978; Lane, 1984; Rieor, et al, 1984). 
Thus, strategies eeployed by the individual language learner, whether 
they be first or second language acquirers, recapitulate the trends 
seen in the change of sign language over tiee. 

D«'s description of the scene in which a van runs over the 
coyote highlights several key aspects of her signing which have 
already been examined: her sophisticated use of role play, evidence 
of nati vization, the functions served by added elaboration in signing 
to L. , and how L. 's correction of D. 's signing furthers D«'s ASL 
development* 

In the version to the DO adult, D. takes the coyote's 
perspective, then stiffens her body and assumes a frightened and 
shocked facial expression. This conveys the animal's sudden surprise 
and fear at seeing the on-coming van. She then shifts into the 
narrator mode to tell about the van hitting the coyote. To do this, 
D. makes the sign for "car," makes a local sign for "truck," 
fingerspells "truck," and then makes the sign for "go" twith two G- 
hands alternately circling outwards). Next, she repeats the 
mime/role play, showing the coyote's fear a second time. This is 
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^ollowfd by a return to the riarcator eode to explain in detail that 
the coyote is in this helpless predicaaent because he has fallen nith 
heavy rocks stuck onto the suction cups. This tiee D. uses two 5- 
cian-hands to represent the ianobile feet with suction cups attached. 
0. seeis to have ASL signs, non-canonical foras (such as Aiae tc 
GESTURE}, and f;4tivized forms in her repertoire to represent >:he sa«e 
concepts. She finishes up the segeent with a third return to the 
role play eode to shOM th& panic-stricken coyote being hit and pushed 
doMn. 

0. begins telling L. out the van hitting the coyntu by 
explaining at length in the narrator eode how difficult it is for the 
coyote to move and why he is in this predicaeitnt. The added 
explanation underscores for L. how cause - effect relationships nade 
transparent will clf\rify aeaning in a story. She then sttars the 
role play eode and uses eiee plus FORMAL SIGNS to sh=^' the coyote 
standing stiff. Returning >.o role play, after a brief shift to tre 
narrator eode, D. shows the at;tion of b'iing hit froe the character's 
perspective. 

ex . 9 

0. signs CAR, using citation fom, then, using a 3-CL for 
vehicle, first eoves it towards a by-leys CL representing 
the coyote, then changes it to an S-CL (round-solid-object) 
which hits her own chest. 

! . s.ops her at this point to chide her for havincj the vaii hit 
froe the front when in tact the wolf is hiL froe the back in the 
cartoon. He takes it upon hiaself to show her how it really happened 
and does so by standing and using his full-bociy in r^le play. L. ' s 
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intirruption cauies 0. to iorqat hsr place in the itory, but Bhs 
wslcoBBs the opportunity to learn soeething and it is this teaching - 
learning exchange that characterizes euch of their interaction. 

3.8 Conclusions about L. 's Faeily 

In aspiring to a bili ngual /bicul tural approach in the rearing 
of L., 0. has created a Scenario IV environeent, striving to 
facilitate his developeent of both ASL and English and encouraging 
his positive identification with the Oeaf Coenunity. L. 's eother has 
negotiated an interactive language learning exchange nith hia Hhich 
alloMS her to contribute to her son's linguistic growth while 
continuing to becoae skilled in a language which will always be 
foreign to her. Yet, through this language, she can hope to naintain 
intiaacy with her son throughout his life. 

That this approach began early in L. 's childhood is suggested 
by his advanced ASL development as reported by Soodhart (1984). 
However, D. is rather atypical of parents in general in that she is 
an extraordinarily literate individual and has a special interest in 
all natters connected with language and connunication. Because of 
her ability to coneunicate with L. , their interactive language 
le'."ning exchange, and her attitudes towards deafness and ASL, L. has 
developed an exceptional sensitivity towards language related 
experiences. As will be shown in Chapter 4, he is already a skilled 
story-teller, has a wide range of discourse styles and highly 
^developed aetal ingui stic abilities. It is these traits which 
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distinguish hio linguistically iroa hit OH peers at this paint in 
tine rather than grammatical knowledge. 

3.9 Concluding Discussion 

It does seen that environnent may aiake a diHerence. Such 
variables as attitudes, values, beliefs and types of connuni cati on 
available to deaf children in their hones in all likelihood influence 
both ASL and English developnent. The extent to which OH children 
are able to utilize other sorts of input, for exaaple the ASL 
modelled by 00 peers and Oeaf adults, is likely to be affected by 
parental attitudes towards ASL and the Oeaf Conaunity. Experiences 
and abilities which are encouraged by a particular parent's interests 
or orientation are likely to have significant effects on deaf as well 
as hearing children provided that coaeunication allows the deaf child 
sufficient access to these experiences (Bodner-Johnson , 1986). Yet, 
there are still biological constraints on language which operate in a 
specific manner with respect to sign language acquisition. 
Consequently, language learners acquiring sign language will utilize 
input in accordance with this biological blueprint. In fact, the 
parent and child data in this study suggest that strategies eaployed 
by the individual language learner, whether they be first or second 
language acquirers, recapitulate the trends seen in the change of 
sign language over tine. Thus, environmental influences are 
counterbalanced by internal noras for language. A particular 
individual's language development is the product of the two forces 
interacting in ways that are both predictable and unique. 
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Chapter Four 
Analysis of the Children's Language 

4.1 Introduction 

The present chapter begins Mith a discussion oi hOM each 
child's language has changed since the tiee of Goodhart's study. 
This discussion is supported in tMO Mays: First, the presence of 
Soodhart's target features (productive verbs Mith iiarked handshapes, 
agreement, English-based prepositions) in the neM data is conpared 
Mith the percentages reported by Boodhart. Second, the Goodhart data 
is discussed from a qualitative/descriptive perspective (e.g. over- 
all observations of each child's morphological development in ASL, 
use of English-based grammatical and discourse devices, and narrative 
style/strategies used by each). Thereafter, similarities betMeen the 
tMO children's language as observed in the current data are discussed 
before proceeding to an analysis of what distinguishes them 
linguistically. The children's developmental trends are vieMed 
Mithin the nativization frameMork for language acquisition that was 
delineated in Chapter i. These trends are also discussed relative to 
the family variables presented in Chapter 3. 

Terms Mhich are frequently used in this chapter Mhile 
discussing the children's language behavior are defined in Appendix 
I. 

As these terms come up in the chapter, they Mill be further 
clarified Mithin the text. 
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4.2 Ov«r-all Changsi In N.'s Language As Indicated By 
The New Counts 

Table 4.1 beloN shows L. tc H. 's percentages for 6oodhart's 
target features at the tiee of the Ooodhart study and again in the 
present study. In both cases, H. is re-telling the cartoon story to 
L., her OH peer. A discussion of the changes as indicated by the new 
counts follows. 



Table 4.1 

Coaparison of percentages of target features for L. and M. 
in Goodhart (1984) study with percentages of sane features 
in the current study 



productive verbs/ agreeeent English-based 
■arked handshapes prepositions 



Goodhart M. 13. 13. 3Z IZ.ZX 

L. 85. 7X 82. IX 7.1Z 

Current H. 48. OX 38. OX 4. OX 

(.. 36. OX 28. OX O.OX 



The current percentages as shown in Table 4.1 indicate that 
H.'s sign language has becoee aore characteristic of ASL, auch nore 
productive and aorphological ly coaplex. Recall, froa the discussion 
of Goodhart's study in Chapter 2, that M. had the lowest percentage 
of ASL- related features in her signing of all Goodhart's DH subjects 
in the 5-6 year oid group. Her percentages fur agreeaent and 
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productive verbs Kith narkai handshapes have noM increased 
subitantially and her use oi English-based prepoiitiont has decreased 
Markedly. When coepared with the 7-9 year old DH group froe Goodhart 
<1984), she is average for agreement and productive/marked categories 
and has fewer prepositions than average for that group. For use of 
prepositions, she reseebles Goodhart 's 7-9 year old OD group. It 
fieeis, in teris of ASL developeent, that H. iS "catching up." She is 
acquiring «ore features of ASL as she eatures and continues to 
interact with Oeaf adults and DO peers. 

It is the case, as discussed in Chapter 3, that some factors in 
li.'s hoee and faeily environeent have changed, very likely 
facilitating her ASL development. However, her input at home and 
school still includes Multiple varieties of both ASL and English- 
based sign. Given the continued availability of English-based sign, 
H. '5 preference for ASL would appear to be related to denativization 
processes. Clearly, 's development suggests that, given tine and 
exposure to ASL input froa the Deaf Coaaunity, DH youngsters seem to 
modify their linguistic systems in thn direction of ASL. 

4.3 Over-all Changes In L.'s Language As Indicated By The New 
Counts 

Table 4.1 above also compares L.'s percentages for Goodhart 's 
features at the time of her study and in his re-telling of the 
cartoon story to M. in the present study. In contrast to M., L.'s 
percentages in the agreement and productive/marked handshape 
categories have sharply declined. In the case of agreement, he is 
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still within the range for thi Soodhart OH 7-9 year old group, but 
•arksdly loMsr than ths Boodhart 7-9 year old DO group. For the 
percentage of productive verbs with earked handshapes, he is lower 
than the children in either Goodhart's DD or DH 7-9 year old groups. 
However, he has a count of zero for use of English-based 
prepositions, eaking hie identical to the DO group in this age range 
for this category. L.'s counts present a rather perplexing and 
paradoxical finding. It is not clear what factors would account for 
the decrease in percentages of ASL featur^is when he was so precocious 
in his early graeeatical developeent. In observing Goodhart's DH 
groups (Table 2.1, Chapter 2), a s^eilar decline was observed for the 
7-9 year old group coepared with the 5-6 year old group for 
agreement. A leveling-off trend was observed in comparing these two 
groups for productive verbs with marked handshapes. Consequently, 
L.'s developmental pattern, in these respects, may not be atypical 
for the OH population. Nevertheless, it is useful to hypothesize as 
to why such a pattern occurs for some DH children -- in this case, 
L. . 

It may be that L. is expanding the use of earlier acquired ASL 
grameatical knowledge to cover a greater range of discourse functions 
and styles. Another possibility is that L. now conveys information 
using linguistic devices which are not accounted for in the Goodhart 
paradigm. For example, he may be using mime in the role play mode to 
express propositions that were not expressed when he told the same 
story in the Goodhart study. He may express more propositions, but 
may not use agreement or marked handshapes in doing so. Thus, the 
increase in propositions would not be accompanied by a proportional 
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incrsast in tht preienci of Goodhart's fiiturfs. Ytt anothtr 
possible factor Mhich say ba affocting L.'s signing is incrsassd 
access to English through print in a faiily environaent Mhich places 
a high preniue on literacy. Acquisition o-f literacy is likely to 
influence an individual's total language repertoire (Heath, 1983). 
Furtheraore, for an individual Mho uses aore than one language, 
acquisition of literacy in on? of the languages possibly affects that 
individual's linguistic coapetence across languages and language 
functions (Brosjean, 1982). Thus, for a deaf person, acquisition of 
literacy in English aay have an iapact on the varieties of sign he 
uses despite the language and aodality differences betMeen ASL and 
Engl ish. 

To obtain a fuller picture of the changes in the children's 
language, the tapes froa Goodhart's study Mere revieMed froa a 
descriptive perspective, noting the children's over-all signing 
styles and discourse techniques. 

4.4 A Descriptive Analysis of Characteristics of the 

Children's Signing at the Tiae of the Goodhart Study 

L. had already acquired a reaarkable degree of aorphological 
coaplaxity, using a nuaber of ASL classifiers. He also had begun to 
incorporate classifiers into verbs of aotion and location — shoMing 
several eleaents of aeaning in a aorphologically coaplex sign. When 
telling a story, he used space to establish the location of specific 
referents and he used agreeaent. Already, L. had begun to use role 
play as a narrative technique that involves taking the character's 
perspective (signaled by shifting body position, breaking eye contact 
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Kith the thi listinfri changing facial •xprffiiion and/or asiuiing th« 

traits Mhich have been attributed to this character earlier in the 
conversation). Rather than eerely re-calling the events of a story, 
he was beginning to re-create it| using elaboration and detail. It 
seeeed likely that he would continue on this path, maintaining 
progress in his ASL development at both the graneatical and discourse 
levels. It is also feasible that L.'s acquisition of literacy 
further enhances his narrative skill in sign. 

M. used primarily English-based sign Mith situltaneous speech. 
She had not developed the Morphological conplexity associated with 
ASL. Using ninieal productivity, H. barely deviated froe citation 
forn in her sign. 

She seemed to be focusing on recalling the sequence of events 
as seen on the video-tape and frequently inserted in speech and sign 
the phrase ' and then " as a placeholder when she had difficulty 
retrieving the next incident. H. did not seem to have digested the 
story or to have gotten a sense of each character's distinctive 
traits. Thus, instead of processing and then recounting the episode, 
M. seemed to mechanically repeat what she saw as best as she could 
r jeaber. She reported on the coyote's attempt to hang upside down, 
which occurs twice in the story. No information was given about the 
coyote's motivation to do this. When he falls, H. did not explain 
where he falls from or to. Possibly this was all that she remembered 
of the story, but her frequent hesitations suggested that she 
remembered more than she could express. Furthermore, in her strict 
adherence to English-based sign, she seemed constrained in the types 
of narrative techniques available to her. 
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Tht itory mas delivered entirely irom the narrator 't 
perspective; there Mas no use of role play and in fact little 
variation in facial expression of any kind. H.'s narrative Mas 
devoid of expl i citness or detail. She did not describe the setting 
of the episode or the characters' location or activity Mithin that 
setting. In fact she eentioned only one of the tMo characters, the 
coyote, oaitting the roadrunner entirely. 

It seees that n. had not developed a aeans for expressing in 
English-based sign those notions that L. expressed through use of ASL 
devices (e.g.: productive signing, role play, spatial agreeaent). In 
short, she not only Mas behind, in coaparison Mith Boodhart's other 
subjects in her ASL developaent, but, in fact, seemed constrained in 
Mhat she could express linguistically by her reliance on English- 
based sign. 

In looking at the Qoodhart data, it seeas that there Mere at 
least tMo possible directions that H. eight, in tiae, take in her 
linguistic developaent. Either her signing Mould acquire increasing 
aorphological coaplexity and other ASL characteristics, or she Mould 
develop alternative aeans of expressing complex notions in English- 
based sign. Furtheraore, it seeaed reasonable to hypothesize that 
acquisition of English literacy mouM help K. develop a clearer sense 
of narrative structure and style in her signing (Heiith, 1983,* 
Grosjean, 1982). 

The feature counts in the longitudinal folloM-up component of 
the current study indicate that the paths of M. and L. 's linguistic 
developaent have converged soaeMhat. Each child's linguistic 
repertoire Mas then descriptively analyzed three years after the 
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Boodhart data colltction* This ditcriptivt analyiit furthtr •xanined 

the changes that each child had gone throughi and illueinated the 
sieilarities and differences between the children. 

4.S L. and M. Three Years Later A Convergence ai Paths 
with Individual Differences 

The two children are now eore iilike in their linguistic 
abilities. Tables 4.2 and 4.3 which appear below illustrate the 
coiparisons eade between the two children. Givvn the seall nueber of 
subjects, the data in these tables was not subjected to statistical 
analysis. Table 4.2 shows both of the children's use of agreeient, 
productive verbs with earked handshapes, and productive verbs (earked 
or unmarked handshapes) averaged over all of the conditions in the 
present study. 



Table 4.2 



Averages Across Conditions 



Percentages of agreement, productive verbs with earked 
handshapes and productive verbs with either earked or 
unearked handshapes averaged across four conditions (Peer, 
DD, DH, Hearing signer) for each child 



agreeeent 



productive verbs 
with earked handshapes 



productive verbs 



31. 3X 



28. OX 



55. SX 



34. OX 



26*3X 



68. 5X 
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Thitt ptrcsntagiB suggiit that the childrin use agrstMont and 
productivt verbi Mith aarkBd handshapes to a liAilar digrei Mhin the 
conditions are not exaained separately. HoMever, L. uses a 
substantially higher percentage of productive verbs, suggesting that 
his over-all productivity in signing eay be greater than H. 's. Thus, 
it Mould seen useful to describe hoN he signs specific segments of 
the the story in each condition so that the nature of this 
productivity night be illuainated. 

As indicated in Table 4.1, L. 's graaaatical developaent noM 
appears to have levelled-off or plateaued. It seeas that he put this 
aspect of acquisition "on-hold" Hhile focusing on other areas, for 
exanple the developaent of stylistic variation. In their ability to 
adapt to sociolinguistic differences in their audiences (e.g.: peers 
versus adults, hearing versus deaf signers, and intinates versus 
strangers) the tMO children shOM soae differences. Table 4.3 shoNS 
hoM each of the children uses agreeaent, and PERSEVERATION of 
classifiers Mith the DD adult and Hearing signers. Both of these 
features have been found to be strong indicators of A5L (Gee li Kegl , 
1983; Soodhart, 1984). 
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Tabla 4.3 



Coiiparison of each child's use of ayrttitnt and 
perseveration Mith the OD adult versus the Hearing signer 



Agreenent 



Perseveration of 
classifiers over 
i of signs 



OD adult 



L. 43X 



K. 2BX 



L. 5 



«. 3.5 



Hearing signer 



L. 12X 



n. ZOX 



L. 2 



M. 2.5 



While M. essentially uses agreement equally in both conditions, 
L. uses substantially eore agreeeent Mith the DD adult. This 
suggests that he shifts to a aore ASL type of signing in that 
condition. Both children seet to perseverate classifiers over longer 
sign stretches Nith the DD adult than Nith the hearing signer. 
However, L. does this to a greater extent than 11., suggesting that 
Mhile she has developed this ASL strategy in her narrative style, he 
Aay have a greater sense of Mhen to use it (i.e. — he is nore 
■otivated to shift Mith Deaf versus hearing audiences). L. 's 
ability to use different narrative/discourse styles Nith different 
receivers Mill be further illustrated by exaeples beloN. It will be 
shoMn beloN that L. seeiis now to have given broader application to 
his previously acquired graenatical skills Nhile at the saae tiee 
acquiring new discourse skills. 

As Mas shoMn in Table 4.1, H. 's signing has becoee auc!< more 
productive, reflecting increased eorphol ogical complexity. That is, 
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ihi is noM nort aMiri that parti of ligni carry piects of inforiation 
and that these pieces can be structured in particular nays to convey 
specific aeanings. Her developeent suggests that even Mhen the 
initial prinary input is an English-based sign systen, and even when 
English-based sign continues to be available in the input, DH appear 
to, in tiee, transform this input to correspond eore closely with the 
structure of a natural sign language, as characterized by 
Morphological coeplexity. II. 's eodification of her English-based 
input is indicative cf nativization as described in Chapter 1. 

n. has developed increased eorphological conplexity in her 
signing (Table 4.1), and she has developed a beginning awareness of 
the constraints that eotivate shifts in signing style (Table 4.3). 
Examples of H. 's signing of specific segaents of the story in 
different conditions Mill be described belr Soae differences Mill 
be pointed out in her comaunication Mith peers versus adults and 
intieates versus strangers. It Mill be shoMn that she has noM 
acquired the ability to use role play as a narrative device for 
taking the perspective of a character in a story and conveying that 
character's internal perceptions if the story 'f events. 

4.6 Shared Characteristics of the Tmo Children's 
Linguistic Str«ntegies 

4.6.1 The Children's Style of Coaeuni cati ng Mith a Peer 

When coaiunicatinn Mith a peer (i.e. each ether), L. is 
inclined to use a style Mhich is heavily focused in a pragmatic 
rather than a SYNTACTIC MODE. M. dors not consistently style shift 
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or code sMitch. Howavtr, ihi alir ubbi thii ap'^roach in ligning 
sptciHc sagnentz oi tht story to L. Thir* ityU of dvlivsry is 
characttrizad by intensivt usb of ■iiB/rol* play. As txplained 
previously, ro^e play is a fori of narrative discourse in which the 
sif^ner becones one of the characters, relaying the events of the 
story iron that character's perspective ar conveying that character's 
internal perceptions, thoughts, or eaotions. The sioner usually 
signals his entry out of the narrator eode and into the role play 
node by subtly breaking eye contact Mith his audience. Sonetiees a 
body shift accompanies this transit' • (Soker & Cokely, 1980^- Loom, 
1984). The signer say assuee the traits of several charac:cers during 
a role played sequence, signaling the character changei by altering] 
body position, or just by adopting the facial expressions associated 
with thai character's personality. Miee/role play involves the use 
of the full body to convey proposi tional content along with non- 
canonical signs or g'^stures while relaying a story froa the 
perspective of one of the cnaracters. 

In the pragaatically oriented peer condition, the children 
as«>uee the shared knowledge on the part of their audience, are 
liberal in re-structuring the events of the actual story, and freely 
interject hueorous coeeents. A discussion of how several segeents of 
the cartoon are signed by each of the children will serve to 
illustrate this narrative style. 

H, to L. 
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Early in tht cartoon, tht roadrunner juaps up to hang by his 
fS'Bt froa thi ceiling of a tunnal. Hhan tht coyote Juapa up to Join 
hia there, the roadrunner Juaps doMn and takes oii. n. tella this 
part of the story to L. oy role playing the roadrunner Mho baits the 
coyote with a sneering look. ii» uses facial expressions to convey 
the rO£drunner'B attitude towards the coyote. When signing this saae 
segaent to the three adults, she doesn't supply as auch affective 
inf ornation. 

At a later point in the cartoon, the ledge breaks Mith the 
coyote standing on it and falls to the ground. In relaying this to 
L. , H. relies on the^r shared experience of having watched the 
cartoon and focuses not on precision in her sign foraation, but on 
the affective aspect of conveying the character's fear about falling. 



ex.1 (H. to L.) 

While the ccyote is standing on a ledge, the ledge breaks 
and falls. 

H. signs this in the role play node. To shoH the notion of 
falling, she aoves a by-lsgs CL froa a high plane (where 
the ledge would be) to a lower plane (the ground). Then H. 
quickly aakes the signs for "ae," "not," and "understand," 
with the signs running together. Next M. rests her chin on 
an L-hand, showing the notion of "thinking." Following 
this, she repeats the notion of the aniaal falling, this 
tiae with the ledge by auving a by-legs CI backwards onto a 
B-CL and then dropping t.ht whale construction together. 
Filially, she stretches her hands out in her body, 
suggestitig the notion of resignation, and then aakes the 
sign, FINISH. As she signs th^s segaent, K. nubtly chtinges 
her facial expressions to convey the coyote's horror, 
bewi Ideraent, and finally resignation. 
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ElsiNhers in the story, qob of the coyote's feet coacs loose 
after he has been hanging by suction cups froe the rocky ceiling of a 
tunnel . 



ex.2 (H. to L.) 



While the coyote is hanging froM the tunnel ceiling Mith 
suction cups attached to his feet, one foot cones loose and 
dangl es. 

H, describes this segeent to L. using both foreares and 
slightly bent-V-CL <or eodified by-legs classifiers) 
handshapes on both hands to show the coyote hanging by its 
legs frOM the tunnel ceiling (this classifier is probably 
not one Hhich Oeaf adults would choose in this context and 
M. 's use of it Mill be analyzed later in the present 
chapter). She holds one of her forearis upright in place, 
to shoM that one of the coyote's legs reeains hanging as 
the other foreare swings out and down at the elboM to show 
hoN the coyote dangles in the cartoon. Later her other 
foreare falls sieilarly, and her two bent V-CL hands bunp 
into and tueble over each other as the animal falls. 



Although this is not exactly the way the coyote falls in the 
actual cartoon, it is true that be does appear to be inept and this 
is what n. is coenuni eating to L.. Nith the adults, H. does not show 
the coyote tuebling as he falls. In telling the story to her peer, 
she seens less concerned with careful choice of fore and nore 
interested in elaborating the aCkions. By doing so, H. seees to be 
telling L. something about the characters' traits. 



L. to M. 



In one segeent of the .artoon, the coyote, frustrated with his 
failed efforts to catch the roadrunner, lies on the ground 
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contsaplating yit another ttratigy. This tigaent was roi« piayvd by 
the DO adult Mho provided the target 4orik ior thit (and 6r->odhart '•) 
study. When L. tells H. about it, he goes a step further and Mhile 
in the role play node, uses niae — almost to the exclusion oi signs. 
L. straddles a chair turned backMards and uses the back oi the chair 
to represent the floor when role playing the coyote perforeing an 
action on the floor or orienting eye gaze towards the floor. 
Throughout this segnent, L.'s face maintains an expression of 
"thinking . 



ex . 3 (L. to n. ) 

Strategy Segment 



L. stretches his ares out in front of his body to show the 
coyote lying prone. Then he rests his head on hit fist 
Mhile placing the other hand on his hip to shOM the anieal 
thinking. He looks at the floor usin^ eye gaze and draMS 
on the floor using his index finger and the back of the 
chair as the floor. Then he shakes his head Mhile Miping 
the floor (the chair), looks at his hand as the coyote 
looking at its claws, and shrugs his shoulders with hands 
stretched out in front of his body. Right after the 
shoulder shrug, L. places a C-CL above each shoulder and 
raises his hands above the shoulders (showing shoulders 
rising). This is the only canonical sign used in the 
segment. 



This mime/role play is extended over eight units or sign 
equivalents. By contrast, in Exaeple 4, with the DD adult, with whom 
he is each less familiar, L. opens the same segment in the narrator 
■ode, giving a brief description of th^if scene in formal signs before 
shifting into a role play mode to convey the coyote's thinking 
processes. 
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•X.4 (L. to DO adult) 

Stratsgy Sagiidnt 
L. begins in tho narrator iiodt and iigns that the coyote 
thinki as he lies on the floor. Then L. enters the role 
play node and expresses the notion of "draM** two tiees. 
First, he expresses it using a 8-CL and tracing something 
neutral space in front of hie. Then i^i* uses an I-handshape 
on a B-CL and eakes the citation sign for **dra<ii." Going 
back to the narrator's perspective, he uses citation signs 
to express that the drawing occurs on the road. Re- 
entering the role play eode, he draws an arc and then wipes 
it off by using the sign for "clean** with one repetition of 
eoveeent. Still in role pliy) he puts his head on his fist 
to %ho^ the coyote thinking and looks at his hand as he 
turns it over (showing the coyote looking at its paw or 
claw). Then he shrugs his shoulders (as he did with M. but 
without a signed component). 



In contrast to the way this segeent is signed to H. (Example 
3), in the version to the DO adult (Exaeple 4), L. used seven signs 
and showed four of the verbal notions in aiie form. 



In signing another portion of the story (Examples 5 and 6 
below) I where the coyote is run-over by a van from the rear, L. use 
of mime/role play with II. is contrasted with his use of role play 
largely to the exclusion of mime with the hearing signer. One 
example of what I am calling role play/mime is when, in signing to N. 
(Example 5), L. stands up and grcbs his own legs to show that the 
coyote is unable to move. The 00 adult who provided the target for 
this study did this alfo. However, she does it while sitting. Thus, 
while it is not a sign, and is a non-canonical form, this type of 
behavior appears to be a strategy used in ASL narrative discourse. 
To convey the same prepositional content to the hearing signer, L. 
uses signs rather then his own body. This suggests that he may be 
more likely to use mime/role play (i.e. non-canonical forms and non- 
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Manual Hays conveying proposi tional conttnt) Mith Oiaf than 
hearing signers. 



ex . 5 (L. to n. ) 

The coyote gets run over by a van. 

L. begins in the role play aode and shoMS the coyote in a 
kneeling or seai-standing posture using a bent version of 
the by-legs CL. Then he turns his upper body to the back 
to shoM the coyote looking backwards. He then uses an 
initialized sign for 'van" (a V*handshape on each hand 
Nhile saking the sign for 'car*) and uses his A-hand 
instead of his index finger to indicate the location that 
the van caee froe. Next, L. takes the narrator's 
perspective and eakes the sign for 'knoN,' before re* 
entering the role play mode to shoM hoM the coyott tries to 
eove out of the May of the van. To do this he grabs his 
OMn leg Mith both hands and physically tries to eove it, 
then repeats the Motion for the other leg. He is unable to 
eove either leg and then thrusts his body and outstretched 
ares forward to show the coyote being run over (and 
flattened). Shifting briefly back into narrator 
perspective, L. again eakes the sign for "knoN,' then, to 
show the anieal being hit froe behind, he hits the back of 
his OMn head Mith a flat B-CL hand. Then L, eakes the 
FINISH sign, fingerspells T-0-0, eakes the signs for 
'late," and 'then," and shoMS the coyote lying on the 
ground by using the citation sign for that. To conclude 
the segeent, L. repeats his r^^pression of the notion of 
'lying-doMn-prone' in non-cart^nica; fashion by briefly re- 
entering the role play eode and stretching his ares out in 
front of his body. 



ex.6 (L. to the Hearing Signer) 

The coyote gets run over by a van. 

L. opens this segeent in the narrator eode, eakes the sign 
for '^then," indexes to the right with accompanying eye gaze 
and then shifts into role play. He shows the coyote's 
anger and di sappointeent on his face as he positions a 6-CL 
on either side of his body to represent each leg of the 
coyote. Using a V-CL for the coyote's eyes, L. eoves his 
hand to the right and back to show the anieal seeing the 
on-coeing van. Then, he signs "truck,** using a local sign 
(bent-V draMn across the forehead) and positions an X-hand 
at each side of his body to represent the legs with suction 
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cupi attachtd that are ituck to the ground. R«-antaring 
the narrator ■ode, L. shoMi tho coyoto being run over by 
turning one of the X-handi on itt side and ilightly 
Modifying the other X-hand (it is difficult to fee on the 
tape whether it fully assueee the vehicle claseifiir 
handshape or not) to that it represents the vehicle hitting 
the coyote fron behind. 

With M. , L. not only favors nine and the role play eode, but 
elaborates on the events seen in the cartooni tending to take 
liberties with what actually occurs. He soaetiees alters things for 
coeic effect and interjects hueorous cor^ents, for exaeple; saying 
that the roadrunuer is deadi suggesting that an unbrella falls on the 
coyote's head when in reality no such thing occurs in that episode of 
the cartoon, or pointing to hit own groin when the wolf is left 
hanging by one leg froa the tunnel ceiling (suggesting that tiiis is 
where the animal hurts eost). 

4.6.2 The children's Style viith the 00 adult 

An interesting rnntrait to the children's preference for a 
pragaatic aode with each other is their tendency with the DD adult to 
be foreal and strive for precision of fore. In fact, L., who is 
perhaps aore advanced in this doaain of developaent, seeas to operate 
on a continuue froa an inforaal, pragaatic style with a deaf peer who 
is an intiaate to a foraal, syntactic style (Givon, 1979) with the 00 
adult Mho was a virtual stranger. 

N. to the DD adult 
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H. '■ aM«rBn>sf that the should strivs for precision of forii 
Mith the DD adult is seen in her signing of that segient of the story 
in Mhich the coyote italks up to the arc-shaped ceiling of the tunnel 
to hang while suction cups are attached to his feet. For this 
segeent to be clearly conveyed in ASL, appropriate forns eust bs 
chosen to convey five essential elements: 



1. The tunnel needs to be established at l specific 
location in space, using a classifier which specifies the 
actual shape of the tunnel (size and shape specifier or 
5ASS) . 

2. It is important in setting the scene that the nature of 
the ceiling's rocky surface be described. 

3. If it has not been previously indicated that heavy 
suction cups are attached to the coyote's paMS, this must 
noM be conveyed. 

4. The coyote's difficult walk up the tunnel Malls must noM 
be shoMn. 

5. Finally, the notion of "hanging" Bxir-t be conveyed. 



Only in the version to the DD adult, shoNn in Exaeple 7. below, 
does n. coee close to including all of these elements. 



ex. 7 (H. to the DD adult) 

The coyote walks up to the tunnel ceiling (with suction 
cups on his feet) and hangs. 



Prior to expressing this idea unit to the DD adult, M. 
explains that the coyote bought SOMETHING CALLED STICKY for 
the feet (pointing to her own foot) which will cause hie to 
stick (become stuck). She shows the notion of suction by 
using two C-CL hands, pains facing down, which she 
alternatingly pulls away from the 'ground" locat»d in front 
of her. Then, she points to her fot and mik«i the signs 
for "me (I)," "will," and "try." Next, «. uses two C-CL 
hands, facing forward, away from the body, in an 
alternating pulling-away movement, to express the notion of 
"walk up a wall with suction cups attached." H. then sets 
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up the arc using two C-CL h«ndB and foriing tht shapa 
(8ASS) of tht tunnel. She then perteveratcs one hand in a 
C-CL clitic representing the tunnel Mhile she has a by-legs 
CL Nalk up the C-CL clitic and then partially drop doMn to 
hang. Four eleeents are expressed in this version, naking 
it the aost coapositionally coaplex oi the four conditions. 

H. fails to convey all of the notions of this coeplex segaent 
in the other conditions. For exaaple, with L. , she has not 
previously shown the coyote putting on the suction cups or indicated 
hoM the coyote Mould have difficulty walking due to the resistance 
caused by the cups. It seens that M. suggests to L. that the anieal 
would like to hang froe the tunnel (but has previously encountered 
difficulty in doing so) by signing 'I will try (to hang)" in the role 
play aode as she begins the segaent. This conversational approach to 
-onveying infornation is prevalent in the pragaatic aode. The arc is 
not established, but by gazing upward (perceptual agreeaent) and 
signing at a high plane, in the space where the tunnel ceiling would 
be, n. suggests its presence. She knows that L. has seen the cartoon 
aany times as she has and therefore aay assuss that he knows that she 
is referring to the tunnel. She does not know whether the DD adult 
has seen the cartoon or if so how faailiar she is with it. This 
assuaption of shared knowledge is very characteristic of the 
pragaatic aode (Bivon, 1979). Coapare n. 's signing of this segaent 
to L. (Exaaple B below) with her rendition of it to the 00 adult 
(Exaaple 7) above: 

ex . 8 (M. to L. ) 

The coyote walks up to the tunnel ceiling (with suction 
cups on his feet) and hangs. 

ERIC 
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H. gazes upnardf (tONard ceiling) i hai left hand fori by-* 
legs CL and '^Malk along'' in the path of an arc nhile she 
•akes the sign for "try" with her right hand. She then 
eakes the signs for "I try," then again M Mill try" (signs 
running together). Then the repeats the eoveaent for "walk 
along in an arc** with her left hand and repeats the 
expression of "I Mill try." All the Mhile she aaintains an 
upMard gaze and signs at a high plane. N. i then again, 
Aoves a by-legs CL in the path of an arc at a high plane to 
shoM the aninal walking. N. then positions tMO bent by--leg 
CLs facing each other at this saae high plane to shoM the 
notion of "hanging." 



Perhaps each bent by-legs CL is supposed to shoM that there is 
a block Atuck to the coyote's foot, or this handshape eay indicate 
that the coyote's claws grip the ceiling as he hangs. It is not clear 
froi the context provided Mhat H. intended to convey Mith this 
handshape. 

In signing this segeent to the hearing signer (Example 9 
beloM), n. incorporates three essential units of Meaning in a single 
coAplex sign: that an unspecified arc structure exists, that an 
aniaate being exists, that the aniaate being walks up this structure. 
HoMever , she fails to clearly establish the specific referents, the 
tutinel and the coyotes 



ex.9 (H. to the Hearing signer) 

The coyote Malks up to the tunnel ceiling (Mith suction 
cups on his feet) and hangs. 

n. eakes the sign for "Malk," then the signs for "see," 
"try," and "on". Next, one hand is held in a C-CL and the 
other hand fores a by-legs CL representing an unspecified 
aniaate being walking up the inside of this unspecified 
structure. 
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When n. describes this part of the cirtoon to the OH «dult, she 
does e^itablish the referents, but only after she is well into the 
segment. For exaeple, she does not assign a specific location for or 
specifically describe the tunnel early in her narrative. Thus when 
she uses the C-CL clitic to refer to the tunnel, it is unclear to the 
naive audience. In going fron the hearing adult to the OD adult, we 
see M. becoee not only lore sophisticated in her use of classifiers, 
but also eore cohesive in her narrative organization. There is thus 
an increasing concern with precision at both the syntactic and 
discourse levels. 

Another segeent of the cartoon conveys the idea that the coyote 
puts suction cups on his feet. The suction is what will enable hin 
to hang frot the tunnel and wait for the roadrunner. In signing this 
segeent (Exaeple 10 below), H. explicitly conveys the notion of 
suction using coeplex eorphology only in her version to the 00 adults 

ex.10 (11. to DO adult) 

The coyote has on suction cups. 

Using two 3-claw hands which represent the paws with cups 
attached, H. pulls her hands away froe the wall in a slow, 
alternating eotion to create the idea of suction. 

By contrast, H. oeits this idea unit entirely in her version to 
L.. Her versions to the OH adult and hearing signer fall soeewhere 
in the eiddle - she refers vaguely to the sticky quality of the 
objects by pointing to her foot and foreing the signs for '^sticky," 
and •stuck.* 
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L. to thff DO adult 



Tht contrast bfttMeen L. 'i pragmatic style Mith M. and his 
syntactically precise focus Mith the DD adult can be seen in his 
expression of that segment of the cartoon Nhere the coyote, suction 
cups attached to his feet, has been hanging froe the tunnel ceiling 
and one leg cones loose. The ceiling surface is conpoted of rock- 
blocks to Mhich the suction cups attach and mhen the coyote's foot 
pulls one of the heavy blocks loose, the anieal succuabs to gravity. 

In his pragmatically oriented version to H. , L. is concerned 
Hith conveying the character's perceptions of his experience nhereas 
Mith the DD adult, he presents the narrator's or audience's view of 
the situation. Also, L. adds mischievous humor to the story for M. 
by pointing to his OMn groin to specify the locus of the coyote's 
agony, something he Mould not do Mith the DD adult. 

L.'s use of classifiers in signing this segment to the DD adult 
(Example 12 beloM) is similar to those used by both the DD adult Mho 
provided the target forms for Goodhart's data analyses, and one of 
Goodhart's most linguistically sophisticated DO subjects (Example 11 
beloM) . 

ex.11 (The DO adult & Goodhart's advanced DO subject) 

While the coyote is hanging from the tunnel ceiling Mith 
suction cups attached to his feet, one foot comes loose and 
dangles. 



Modi f ied-open**X-shaped hands Mith opposed thumbs each 
represent a block from the ceiling (to Mhich the suction 
cups are attached. Each forearm represents one of the 
coyote's legs. To shoM the coyote falling, the arms fall 
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fOfMard froA the elboM to show hon that the*-coyotf th* 
blocks-of-rock-attached-to-his-f eet-f alls-to-tht-ground. 



ex.12 (L. to the DO adult) 

While the coyote is hanging irom the tunnel ceiling with 
suction cups attached to his ^eet| one ^oot coees loose and 
dangles* 



L. 's handshape is slightly di^erent froa one used by 00 
individuals above — a squared*of f -'sodi^i ed-C-wi th^opposed- 
thuAbs on each hand. That this handshape represents the 
blocks oi rock and the forearm represents the hanging legs 
of the coyote is indicated by L.'s having *'Malked*up*' to 
the ceiling with eodified 5 or C claM-*shaped hands, 
followed by giving the citation sign for ''rock,'* then 
moving the C^hands out across the ceiling and modifying 
their shape by angling the knuckles and finger to indicate: 
roc ks*sh aped -1 i ke-*blocks**are-al 1 -across-this**surf ace. 



Three notions are packed into one sign in L.'s version to the 00 
adul t: 



1. The coyote hangs with his legs dangling. 

2. The coyote's hands are attached to the ceiling. 

3. Rock-blocks from tne ceiling are attached to the 
suction cups on the coyote's paws. 

(A fourth notion of heaviness is ieplicit in showing the 
force of gravity as the foreare falls in this version.) 



That L.'s rendition of this segtaent is Aost norphologically 
coeplex in the 00 adult condition is further illueinated by analyzing 
the coeponent parts of the sign used in his version to M, 



ex.13 a. to H.) 



While the coyote is hanging froe the tunnel ceiling with 
suction cups attached to his feet, one foot co'iies loose and 
dangles. 
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L. uses two S-Classifier hands (6-CL's signify the seiantic 
category of long*thin-*objects) } each representing one of 
the coyote s hanging legs. One notion is conveyed in this 
ch ice of classifier. L. inserts the (citatio;i) sign for 
'heavy" several tiees for H. providing a clue as to why the 
anieal eventually falls. The heaviness concept is also 
suggested by the bouncing notion that occurs when the 
coyote hits the ground. 



Since L. doesn't represent the ceiling blocks or the suction 
cups in his choice of classifiers with H. (although he did eention 
the suction cups earlier), the audience eust infer from the story as 
a whole that the reason why the coyote falls is because his paws are 
stuck to the heavy blocks of rock. Once again, it appears that L. 
has relied on n.'s shared faeiliarity with the cartoon and used '*^ore 
of a pragmatic mode with her — in contrast to his syntactic strategy 
with the DD adult. Another example (Example 14 below) which supports 
L. 's use of maximal morphological complexity with the OD adult is his 
explanation of the segment in which the ledge breaks and falls to the 
ground with the coyote standing on it. 



ex.14 (L. to the DD adult) 



While the coyote is standing on a ledge, the ledge breaks 
and falls. 



L. has represented the ledge using two modified C-shaped 
hands, one moving out behind the other (and towards L.)to 
delineate its actual shape. One hand is held or 
perseverated in this location to continually represent the 
ledge. Then, with his free hand, L. places a by-legs CL 
above (but does not quite make contact with) the 
perseverated hand representing the ledge and both hands 
move downwards together. The coyote (by-iegs CL) , goes 
through the ledge (C-CL) as the two handed configuration 
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nvarf the groundi indicating that a holt is foraed (in tht 
groun . by tha ladge) • 



Hultipla thamaa (noainal notions) art enbedded in this conplax 
sign. The ladge is one THEflEi the coyote is another, ano the hole- 
in-the-ground becoaes yet a third theap< Also involved is 
perseveration (the one handed C*CL is aaintained froa the two handed 
formation of the sign for the ledge) and agreeaent (the ledge is the 
source of the aoveaent). 

Even though L. 's s»igning to the OD adult contains many exaaples 
of the aost aorphologi cal 1 y coaplex style in his repertoire, l* 
•oaetiaes backs up his productive ASL signs with f ingerspel 1 ing and 
citation signs (e.g. the signs for 'then," and '^other"). He seeas to 
do this, not because he doubts that the sign's conposi tional ity 
.onveys aultiple units of aeaning, but because code^aixing serves as 
a discourse strategy which allows hia to eaphasize or highlight key 
notions of his narrative (Brosjean, 19B2). The DD adult who provided 
the target fore does not use citation signs while signing this 
episode of the 'Roadrunner , ' but does use f ingerspel ling to reinforce 
or specify SASS classifiers in other segaents of this episode (e.g. 
f ingerspel 1 ing "tunnel" after describing it using SASS classifiers). 
A DH adult, also taped by this investigator while signing the saae 
cartoon, was observed to have a tendency to use citation foras to 
reinforce or clarify aorphol ogi cal ly productive foras. Thus, there 
seeas to be individual variation in this respect which aay or aay not 
be attributable to whether the signer is OH or 00. An exaaple of 
L.'s use of this strategy is the following: 
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ex. IS (L. ia ths :>0 adult) 

The coyote falls froK. the tunnel ceiling (iraa which le'e 
beer hanging teith suction cupf attached to his iaat, 

L. finoerspells Q-F-F, drops the foream forxard (using the 
■odified C-CL handshapes described earlier), signs THEN 
OTHER, again fingerspells Q-F-F and drops the other are 
forMard. He follONS this up by having a by-legs CL, 
representing the Hhole aniaal, fall froa the surface that 
represents the ceiMng. 

4.6.3 The Children's Style with the Hearint, Signer 

Ecch in their own Hay, both children sign differently to the 
hearing signer than they do to deaf signers. The children e^y sense 
that coaaunicati ve behavior which is appropriate in th«( Deaf 
Coeaunity aay be inappropriate to use with or be ai sunderstaod by 
hearing sigders. 

In the exaaples below, M. seens to indicate an awariness that 
hearing people do not understand sign language as well as -Jeaf 
people. She does this by being REDUNDANT, repeating the sane content 
several tiaes. When ^hi is signing these story segaents to the 
hearing signer, either using aor phol ogi cal 1 y complex signs or 
noncannonical forns, M. is likely to repeat the ideas using citation 
signs. It seeas that she wants to be sure that the hearing signer 
hasn't aissed any subtleties of aeaning. 

H. to the Hearing Signer 
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Coiparing H.'t description of tMO ftgatnti of tht cartoon 
across conditions revtals the approach she tends to use Mith the 
hearing signer. One is the strategy scene, described earlier 
(Exaeples 3 & 4) during the discussion of hotn the children sign to 
one another, in Mhich the coyote is lying on the ground conteepl ating 
his next eove. H.'s versions to L. and the OD adult are brief; with 
L. she relies heavily on facial expressions eine and gesture^ whereas 
Mith the 00 adult she accoepanies her facial expressions with signs. 
Her version to the hearing signer is the longest (eight units long) 
but her version to the OH adult (six units long) is longer than the 
versions to either L. or the 00 adult (four units each) — suggesting 
that she eight be starting to respond to each person's hearing status 
along a continuum. Examples 16 through 19 below suiaarize how K. 
signs this segment in each of the four conditions. 



ex.16 (M. to the Hearing Signer) 

Strategy Segeent 

M. enters the role play mode (as the coyote) and remains in 
it throughout. Using a V-CL for "eyesi" and gazing 
upwardSi she signs LOOK-AT, then she uses an non-canonical 
sign/gesture for 'think.' This is done by placing her chin 
on an L-hand (thumb and index). She makes citation signs 
for "ideal" and "no," and then signs "think" again as 
above. Then her face "lights" up (showing the coyote 
getting a good idea), she signs PERFECT using two F-hands 
held out in front of her body, palms facing outwards and 
again signs the citation sign for "idea." 



ex.17 (M. to the DH Adult) 

Strategy Segment 

Maintaining the role play perspective throughout, H. makes 
the citation sign for "think," and then repeats the 
proposition using the non-canonical sign or gesture 
described above (chin resting on L-hand). While making 
this gesture, her face changes expression several times, 
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flxprttiing the notion of different thoughts/ideas cofliing 
up. Then, she signs the signs ME, KNOW, EA6ER and PERFECT 
(two F-hands at above) « 

ex. IB in. to the DD Adult) ' 

Strategy Segeent 

Maintaining the role play perspective throughout, M. first 
shows an expression of thinking on her face (the coyote 
thinking of a good idea). Then she signs the signs for 
"why," and "not," assimilating the A-handshape of the 
second sign into the Y-handshape of the first. Last, she 
takes the citation sign for "idea" and then the sign, 
PERFECT as above. 



ex.19 (H. to L.) 



Strategy Segtent 

Maintaining role play perspective throughouti M. first 
eakes the non-canonical sign or gesture for "think" with 
her chin the L-hand as in the other conditions, then signs 
the ASL tign, 00-DQ (cuyote saying to himself "What am I 
going to do?"), repeats the "think" gesturoi then shows a 
facial expression of "getting an idea." 



In the version to the hearing signer, compared with the other 
three conditions, H. repeats the sate proposi tional content several 
times, and is most inclined to reinforce her facial expressions and 
gestures with signs. It seems that this may be a kind of "Foreigner 
Talk" (see Andersen, 1983 for various perspectives on Foreigner Talk) 
in which the native speaker of a language adapts his input to a new 
learner of the Unguage in the interest of facilitating communication 
between them. There are different opinions on whether the 
modification of input facilitates the learner's acquisition of that 
target language, but there seems to be a general consensus that it is 
a compromise negotiated between those who wish to communicate at a 
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givtn point in tine. H. i in this case sctms particularly inclined to 
use a kind "Foreigner Talk" with hearing signers characterized by 
redundant propositions whereas L.'s approach is more one o^ 

sinplif ication. 

Another segment which H. elaborates ^or the hearing signer is 
one in which the frightened coyote jueps onto a ledge to get out oi 
the way of a huge rolling boulder, tl's version to the hearing signer 
(Exaeple 20, below) is her longest, and she uses English-based 
citation signs to reinforce her facial expressions. She doesn't use 
citation fores to express this segeent in other conditions. 



ex.20 (M. to the Hearing Signer) 

The coyote juips on a ledge to avoid a rolling boulder. 

H. gazes up at the location of the mountain while role 
playing the coyote and seeing soioething there (a rolling 
boulder), a look of panic coees across her face. 
Maintaining this facial expression as she reeains in the 
role play iode, H. uses English-based sign (citation forms 
and an initialized version of WAV) to say "What way will it 
go?* before showing how the anieal jueps on the ledge. 



L. to the Hearing Signer 



ERLC 



Whereas M. tends to elaborate with th* hearing signeri L. tends 
to shorten his delivery, and also uses fewer aorphologically conplex 
forns and less eine than in any oi the deaf conditions, .is was 
discussed earlier, in describing for M. that segient of the cartoon 
Mhere the wolf is run-over by a van, L. uses aime and signs directly 
on his own body (e.g. showing the wolf being hit by hitting the back 
of his '^wn head with hib hand and then thrusting his upper body 
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forMard). Like M., L. dots not rely on the hearing signer's ability 
to interpret non-eanual inforeation and shoMS all verbal notions on 
the h^nds. Thus, Mith the hearing signer, Mhen using eye gaze to 
eark the location that the van coees froe, he accoepanies the gaze 
Mith an indexic point. SifRilarly, Mhen he role plays the Molf 
looking behind and seeing the van, L. adds a V-CL that represents the 
eyes seeing (Gee & Kegl , 1982). He signs this segeent similarly to 
the DH adult. With H. , his peer and the DO adult (Mhom he has just 
recently net), he uses eye gaze Mithout sign assuning that this Mill 
be adequate. That L. applies similar techniques in the two most 
'^hearing** conditions (despite the fact that he knoNS the DH 
individual, but that the DO adult and Hearing signers are both 
essentially strangers) suggests that he and K. both associate the DH 
and hearing adults Mith less strong forts of ASL and Deaf Culture. 
In other instances, he Mill use eine Mith the DH adult but not the 
hearing signer, suggesting that he is further distinguishing betMeen 
them, perhaps placing them at different points on a continuum betMeen 
Oeaf and hearing values pertaining to communination. 

With the hearing signer, L. tends to: shorten his story (in 
fact, four out of ten key segments from the story were omitted 
altogether), omit facial expression and body mime, reduce the amount 
of role play (For example, he entirely omits that segment of the 
story where the coyote plans his strategy for hanging with suction 
cups and this segment is almost exclusively role played in the other 
conditions.), uses sjyns in ways which are close to citation forms, 
and uses individual signs to express each element of meaning instead 
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of uiing aorphologiciUy conplex signs which pack iany elttints of 
Mffining into a single sign. 

An flxasple («21 below) is that segment of the cartoon where the 
ledge breaks and falls to the ground with the coyote still standing 
on it. Although there are two themes (nominals) represented in one 
complex signs the coyote (by*legs CD and the ledge (B-CL)| L. uses 
more sophisticated ASL strategies to relay this information in other 
conditions. Since L. has not established the ledge as a specific 
referent, the 6-CL in this case represents the more general category 
of wide flat objects. L. omits his elaborate description of the 
ledge's precarious shape in this condition) a description requiring 
the use of various classifiers. Whereas the perseveration of half of 
the ledge classifier in the DO version conveyed the notion of "broken 
portion of ledge/ L. uses separate signs BREAK and COI'.APSE to 
convey the same notion in the hearing condition. The use of 
morphologically complex signs in the other conditions allows the 
audience to easily comprehend why it breaks. U. tells the hearing 
sianer that the "surf ace-which-the-animal -stands-on" breaks because 
the animal is too heavy. He uses non-productive signs that generally 
convey the notions ofbreaki" and "collapse" rather than specifying 
exactly what breaks and collapses. 

ex.21 (L. to the Hearing Signer) 

Hhile the coyote is standing on ledge, the ledge breaks and falls. 

L. gazes upwards to indicate that the fall originates from 
a high place (perceptual agreement) as he sets a by*-legs CL 
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an a flit B-CL (tht coyatt an tht Iffdgt). At Hrit the 
anieal falls down (by-ltgi CL btcoeffi an 8-hand )but thtn 
gets up to a standing (by-legs on B-CL again)' osition. L« 
then shoMS the ledge and coyote falling by si tuat ing* the 
by-legs CL for the coyote on a flat B-hand and drops the 
construction towards the ground* He follows this by 
signing WHY (as a rhetorical question), HEAVY and traces 
the shape of a rock block on his own foot (as the 
explanation for the fall of the coyote and the ledge) 
before concluding with the signs BREAK and COLLAPSE (all of 
the signs mentioned are non-productive forois). 



4.7 Specific Aspects of Each Child's Language Oevelopeent 



4.7.1 H. 



H. has acquired increased Morphological coeplexity in her 

signing. Hhen comparing the video-tapes of H. at six (Goodhart's 

data) and H. at ten (current data) i it becomes apparent that this 

enables her to express notions which she either omitted earlier or 

had difficulty with. Specif icallyi notions pertaining to location in 

or movement through space are readily expressed via a natural sign 

language, but not in a pedagogical English-based system. Several 

units of meaning, for example two nominals and a verbal notion, can 

be simultaneously encoded in a morphologically complex ASL sign. 

Thus, the English sentence: "The cup and saucer were placed on the 

table.** would be rendered in ASL in the following manners 

tone hand would assume the shape of the B-classifier 
representing flat-surface-objects (saucer) 

tthe other hand would assume the shape of the 
classifier representing open containers (C-CL) 
(representing the cup) 
and be placed on the first hand 

tboth hands would move together to a 
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location diiignated as the table 

To present the same sentence in an Engl ish*based systee MOuld 
require a greater number separate individual signs and take longer 
to deliver. Since the larger muscles o^ the hands and arms move more 
sloMly, signs t£ke longer to produce than spoken words (Klima 
Bellugi, 1979). Thereforei signs must encode more information per 
unit in order to convey the equivalent amount oi information as a 
string oi speech delivered in a specified time frame. English-based 
signs do not encode multiple segments of meaning in a single sign, 
and thus are not likely to provide a comparable amount of information 
in the time it takes to produce and process a spoken utterance. It 
may be that, if the English-based signed segment is delivered Mith 
simultaneous speech, both the production of the utterance and the 
time needed to process it are slowed down. The information content 
is likely to be greatly hampered and the burden on the listener's 
short term memory is likely to be substantially increased (Maxwell, 
1983} 6ee I Boodhart, 1985). 

Slobin (1979) proposes that all languages must satisfy certain 
constraints: 

1. They must be clear: The surface forms must clearly 
represent underlying semantic relations. 

2. They must be processible under the time constraints of 
immediate memory and corimunicati ve pressures. 

3. They must be quick and easy: The speaker must provide a 
lot of information in a short amount of time before the 
listeiier becomes bored, loses track of things, or takes the 
floor. 
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4. Thty tuftt bt txprtisivfi By bting stuantical ly 
txprssiivff^ languagfift and language useri convey baiic 
leaningfi. By being rhetorically expretsive, a variety of 
devices kre utilized for coeeunxcating Mel 1 and effectively 
in different contextti 

For eign languages to aeet Slobin's charges, they nust be 
morphologically coeplex and utilize space. It then folloMs that the 
process of nativization operating in OH, Mho are exposed to a medley 
of linguistic input, Mould be biased toMard development of 
morphological coaplexity in order for these constraints to be 
satisfied (Gee & Goodhart, 1985). H.'s development of morphological 
complexity has enabled her to become more expressive than she Mas at 
the time of Goodhart's study. 

The virtual absence of morphological complexity in H.'s 
repertoire at age six might Hell account for her Inability to 
describe such aspects of the "Roadrunner " episode as the spatial 
locations of the tMO animals when they hang facing one another or the 
May one of the coyote's legs comes loose Mhile the other remains 
attached to the tunnel ceiling. Her difficulties in re-creating the 
story seem due to lack of experience Mith or exposure to models of 
story-telling in ASL on the one hand and incomplete access to stories 
told in an English format on the other. H.'s increased aMareness of 
narrative structure and ability express more notions than she did in 
the earlier study could be related to several factors: the presence 
of increased ASL influence in her signing; her exposure to stories 
both in ASL (from Deaf teachers) and English print (through learning 
to read and being read to at home and in school); the birth of her 
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broth«r) h«r ^aaily't changa in attituda toNardi incraaaad acceptanca 
Qi ASL and involvaaent in tha Daaf Coaaunity. 

In tha currant study, n. opana har ra-talling tha story Nith 
the formulai ''One day...," shoeing that sha knows hoM stories are 
introduced in English. Furtheraorai across conditions she introduces 
iaportant inforaation early in her narrative by setting-up the arc- 
shaped tunnel structure at a location in space. The tunnel is 
essential as a reference point ior auch oi the activity that followa. 
Although she still tends to frequently insert ''(and) than" as a 
placeholder while foraulating her story, H. also now uses other 
signsi such as KNOW and IDEA (in the sense oi Oo you know what I 
nean?" or " Catch this description here") as focusing devices. 
Another discourse device which H. has now acquired is the use of role 
play. 

There is one segaent of the story which is usually role played 
by Deaf signersi both adults and children. It involves taking the 
coyote's perspective as he conteaplates his predicaaent of not being 
able to hang froa the tunnel ceiling while waiting for the 
ro^drunner. After much nusingi he coaes up with the idea of 
attaching suction cups to his feet. In this type of context Oaaf 
individuals aay use a role play style which includes aime in addition 
to or instead of foraal signs. In any case, the signer is using the 
body and face in a aanner which is viewed as appropriate and 
desirable for narrative discourse in the Deaf Coaaunity but aight be 
perceived as unnecessarily exaggerated in the hearing coaaunity which 
uses aainstrean <spoken) English. 
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H. at tix otitted this itgtint entirely irom her story and in 
fact used very little facial expression throughout her narrative. In 
the present study she includes this segaent in all four conditions 
and is able to role play the situation, taking the coyote's 
perspective and showing that he tosses around ideas in his head until 
coeing up with one that he thinks will work. M.'s beginning 
awareness of style-^shif ting is observed in the way she signs this 
segment across the various conditions. Hith the 00 adult, M. is more 
formal, using aore formal signs, whereas with L«, her peer, she uses 
more mime. This contrast is interesting because it suggests that the 
peer/adult status and degree of familiarity factor that distinguishes 
these two individuals activates her to use role play in different 
ways. n. 's version of this segment to the hearing signer represents 
a combination of the strategies which she uses with her peer and the 
DO adult. In this condition, she is more lengthy and redundant; 
using many noncannonical forms, but reinforcing thea with formal 
signs that express the saae notions. 

M.'s use of role play to relay the characters' internal 
P'-rceptions throughout the story and across conditions indicates that 
she now has the ability to use her face and body for both segaental 
and suprasegmental functions in ASL. Her use of linguistic features 
that are so central to ASL suggests that her family has in a sense 
sanctioned her involvement and identification with Deaf people and 
their language. 

By comparing n.'s rendition of the cartoon segment where the 
coyote hangs with suction cups attached to his feet from the rocky 
ceiling of the tunnel (Example 23 below) with her re-^telling of the 
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sate story at age six (Exanplt 22 bslOM), H. 's incrsased knoMledge of 
Aorphology is observed. 



ex. 22 <M. to L. at age six) 



The coyote hangs by his feet from the tunnel ceiling. 



n. placed the "by-legs" CL on a B*CL and turned the 
construction upside down as a unit while positioning it at 
a high plane in the signing space. 



H. at age six showed the coyote hanging upside down fro(B an 
unspecified high surface. She apparently was unable to analyze the 
"by-legs" classifier into its neaningful parts to specifically show 
how the anieal noved, how he fell, etc. For exaeple, she did not 
aove the parts of the "by-legs" classifier separately to show the 
aniial walking or junping up to the rocky ceiling. She gave no 
indication that soaething was attached to the aninal's feet or that 
the ceiling's surface was rocky. In the present study, use of 
productive signing allows H. to specify details and elaborate her 
story. By choosing G-classif iers, which represent long-thin objects 
in A5L, she shows the DD adult that the coyote first hangs froa the 
rocky tunnel ceiling, and then loses his grip one leg at a tiee. H. 
does convey that heavy objects are attached to the coyote's paws 
which would cause hie to fall. Deaf adults would convey both notions 
by first using a C, L or aodified 6 classifier to represent the block 
that coees undone, and then changing to a G^CL to focus on the 
dangling and falling aspects of this scene. H. clearly is aware that 
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th«re art stfvtral piscBS of ntining to bt coaaunicattd , and ihe has 
developtd the ability to assign Meaning to coeponents of coeplex 
signs which she once used as unanalyzed wholes. However^ she is not 
always sure of the eost effective way to code the inforeation she 
wishes to convey. 



ex.23 (M. to DO Adult in the present study) 

The coyote hangs by his feet froe the tunnel ceiling and 
falls one leg at a tiee. 



N. uses two 6-CL handshapes, one to represent each of the 
coyote's legs. She signs THEN, ONE, hits her own leg, then 
swings down one of the 6-CL hands. She signs SUFFER and 
THEN, and then signs a sequence about the roadrunner coning 
by while role playing the roadrunner before showing the the 
other leg falling. She uses a citation sign for "run," 
before f ingerspell ing R-O-A-D and signing '•runner * by 
adding the English-based *ER affix. She signs COME, using 
a 6-hand inflected to show the direction froa which the 
roadrunner coees, and goes into a role play of the 
roadrunner looking to each side — first using a V-CL for 
the eyes, then an S-CL for the head of the roadrunner, then 
she stands, showing the roadrunner standing and thinking 
(cheek resting on hand). Next, H. signs (cication signs) 
THEN OTHER LEG, and repositions her two 6-CL hands at the 
plane where the arc is to show the other G-CL fall. Then 
she signs TWO LAND (by-legs CL drops onto B-CL) and (with 
citation signs) ON GROUND. 



Soee of M.'s productive signs seee to be innovative fores which 
she is unlikely to have ever seen in pedagogical English-based 
systems or A5L. However, these forms eight be possible signs in ASL. 
As explained in Chapter 1, because of nati vization , OH children 
exposed to a variety of signed input are likely to innovate in the 
direction of ASL. An exaaple («24 below) further illustrates this 
point: 
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ex.24 (H. in several conditions) 

The coyote is run over by a van. 

n. uses by-legs CL for the thing Mhich is run-over, namely 
the coyote and a bent V*-hand for the thing that does the 
running-over, naeely the van or truck. 

The bent-V could conceivably be a eodification of the 
classifier for vehicles. This classifier is a 3-hand, opposed thumb 
plus index and eiddle fingers turned sideways. M. could be holding 
the thumb in a slightly bent, and oriented inward, thus making it 
look like a V hand has replaced the 3 hand, n.'s hand is placed at 
the location where the action occurs - where the vehicle hits the 
animal. There is, however, in the dialect of ASL to which M. is 
exposed, a local sign for truck which is formed by drawing a bent-V 
across the forehead. It could be, then, that M. is using the local 
sign for truck instead of a modified vehicle classifier and has set 
it up at the location where the action is being signed. An adult 
signer of ASL would most likely first make the sign for truck in its 
usual location and then use the vehicle classifier to refer to the 
truck running over the wolf. H. has instead moved the actual sign 
down to a lower plane and used it in place of the vehicle classifier 
The fact that she has used English-based, initialized signs for 
'^van," and "truck*" earlier in her narrative supports this hypothesis 

Another example of innovation in n.'s signing is I 25 below 
where she tells L. that the coyote walks up to the tunnel ceiling 
with the cups attached and hangs. 

ex.25 (fl. to L.) 
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ThB coyote walks to the ceiling MXth suction cupi attached 
and hangs. 

M. uses a by-legs CL and «oves it along an arc to shoM the 
coyote walking up the tunnel and then uses two bent-V hands 
to represent each leg hanging with a suction cups attached. 
As the right leg swings down, it opens to a bent-5 
handshape. 

Deaf adults eight use bent-6 or AodiHed-X hands in this 
context to represent either bent liebs or rectangular objects 
attached to the hanging liAbs. In fact, one oi the oldest DO 
children in the Goodhart study did use two X-hands for conveying the 
latter notion. The bent-V handshape used by (1. is inappropriate in 
that it refers in ASL to the entire body of an anieate being and its 
use here on both hands ieplies that two aninals are hanging. 
However, M. eeans to refer to one anieal and its two liebs. 
Therefore, she should either use a single by-legs CL to refer to the 
entire wolf or two 6 or X hands to specifically call attention to the 
linbs. If n. has eeant to focus on the liebs and selected a 
seeantically inappropriate classifier, she is not alone. Sinilar 
choices of handshapes for this segeent of the story were Aade by 
other OH children in Qoodhart's study and one of the eothers in the 
current study. This hearing mother used the bent-V form on both 
hands to convey the notion of blocks being stuck on the suction cups 
which had pulled away froe the rocky ceiling of the tunnel. Thus, it 
fliay be that H. wished to express the idea of the rocky blocks being 
attached to the suction cups but wasn't sure exactly how to do this 
and created this form to neet her coeaunicati ve need. Furthereore, 
the fact that others have innovated sieilar forms provides evidence 
of nativization at work. 
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In suAAary therii H. ha» becoflit nors productive through 
incraised morphological co«plexity in her ftigoi Mhich in turn has 
enabled her to expresi notions Mhich she may not have been able to 
convey several years earlier. She has also acquired a broader range 
oi narrative devices and stylistic variation, as seen, for exaeple, 
in her use of role play. M. seems to be just beginning to sign 
somewhat differently with different people, but not consistently so. 
For example, she tends to use more repetition and elaboration with 
the hearing signer, often backing up her productive ASL signs with 
English-based and citation signs - ostensibly so that she can be 
certain this person has understood her intended message. Some of her 
most morphologically complex signing is to the OD adult Mho is also 
essentially a stranger. She tends to use the pragmatic mode with her 
peer, L.. However, the ability to style-shif t/code-swi tch appears to 
be a relatively new level of development for H. and at this point in 
time, her strategies for doing so are not clearly predictable. 



4.7.2 L. 



Since the Goodhart (1984) study, L. has broadened his 
linguistic repertoire to include a range of signing stylei and forms 
which he varies according to context (refer back to Tables 4.2 & 
4.3). In the present study, L. 's re-^telling of the "Roadrunner" 
cartoon is different in each of the four conditions. 

In the peer condition L. tends to be informal, more pragmatic 
than syntactic, and inclined to use mime while engaged in role play. 
Mith a peer, L. also tends to elaborate more than he does with 
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adultii taking great pains to provide vivid descriptions of critical 
aspects of the physical environeent. An exaaple of this is his 
careful selection of classifiers to describe the unusual rock 
precipice which juts out to a ledge that ultieately breaks and falls, 
taking the wolf with it. With these classifiers, he creates 
different analogies in his explanation of the shape of the base of 
this structure; first calling it a spire-like-thing and then later, a 
bottle-like-thing. He then also carefully draws the shape of the 
ledge extension in the air. At another point in the story^ the 
coyote, has just been flattened out by a van and is furious because 
once again the roadrunner has out-smarted hia, having zooeed by 
behind the vanishing van. He now grabs a rock and throws it after 
the roadrunner/van. But, the rock hits a large boulder precariously 
perched upon an odd-shaped rocky precipice (shortly thereafter, the 
boulder rolls down the side of the cliff). In his version to H., L. 
takes great pains to describe the shape of the rock-*cl i f f-structur e, 
laying the groundwork for the next segeent when the boulder rolls 
down the mountain side. He uses size and shape specifiers (SASSes) 
to describe both the precipice and the boulder, then describes both 
structures a second time using slightly different classifiers. 

For the DD adult, L. sets this scene by using a by-legs CL to 
represent the coyote and having the animal turn over and slowly get 
up before throwing the rock, representing the animal's movements by 
slowly changing the orientation of the by-legs classifier from prone 
to standing position. L. also demonstrates his well developed 
narrative organization skills when he precisely describes the boulder 
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so that tht audi«nc9 Hill undfrstand the danger this boulder iepoees 
on the coyote when it soon falls. 

With the hearing signer, L. provides no information about the 
coyote's state of ffind, or the nature of the eleeents involved in 
this segeent. He eerely states that sonethlng is thrown and then 
bounces off a rock. The audience is thus unclear as to why the 
coyote throws the rock or of its significance to the rest of the 
story. By using an English-based fore for *rock," he conveys nothing 
about the ieeinent danger of the falling boulder, 

By contrast, L. uses precision in describing the characters to 
H.; taking care to use facial expressions and body novements in his 
role play of each, to clearly distinguish their personality traits, 
For exaeple, L, shows the roadrunner kicking up the dust and ruffling 
his feathers in preparation for a run around and through the tunnel 
to taunt the coyote. He then shows the coyote, having just jueped up 
to the tunnel ceiling, facing the roadrunner with flashing eyes and 
jagged teeth. By bringing the two characters to life early in his 
narrative, when L. later eakes subtle shi.^w of perspective it is 
clear to the audience who he is talking about. 

L.'s signing of the closing segeent of the story once eore 
clarifies how he shifts his style in each condition. In the cartoon, 
the coyote sticks his head up out of the hole he has lade by falling 
through the ground and is hit by rock falling froe overhead. 
Although there are sieilarities in how L. signs this segeent across 
all four conditions, the differences support the argument that he 
favors sorphosyntacti c complexity with the Deaf adults. He uses 
eiee/role play only with M. With both M. and the Deaf adults, L. 
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uses a C"^CL clitic (Tht clitic is functionilly sinilar to a pronoun} 
it ii a piece of the original noeinal theee and refers back to that 
theme) p&rsevero'^ed froe the two handed classifier eign for "hole." 
With the hearing signer, L. does not use perseveration. He use a two 
handed fornation for representing "rocks" and eodifies it for size 
and manner of motion. 

With both the DD and DH adults, L. alternates between two 
different signs to convey these notions. One sign is similar to that 
used with the hearing signer, and the other sign is a variation 
formed by placing one C-CL hand at a tiee over the other to show 
"rocks piling on top of each other.** 

In short) then, L. uses a variety of fores and alters his style 
to fit different sociolinguistic contexts. He seems to be aware that 
he has different language sources to work with and at times mixes 
codes to focus attention on particular aspects of his message. With 
people whom he knows he is eore likely to use mime and with Deaf 
adults, he uses the most morphologically complex signing. 



4.B Conclusions 
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Both L. and M. have developed signing repertoires that are 
characterized ^y features associated with natural sign languages in 
general and ASL in particular. That they have chosen this course of 
acquisition despite being exposed to a variety of signing input, 
including English-based sign systems, suggests that the nativization- 
denati vization process operates in deaf language learners with a bias 
towards natural sign language structure. In the time since the 
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Soodhart (1984) data collffctioni H. hai caught up to L. in htr ASL 
grainatical developiffnt. What is not ihown in the counts of 
Goodhart's target features is that L. eay have superior ability to 
choose classifiers that precisely represent specific notions. 
However, this aspect of his development is illustrated by the 
examples discussed in this chapter. L. does seee to have slowed down 
in his graeaatical development while focusing on his 
discourse/narrative developeent. 

Differences between the children sees to be at the discourse 
level. While N. is starting to acquire st. stic variation in her 
signing, L. is ahead of her in this area. That is, he seeas to be 
flore aware of the situational constraints which motivate shifts to 
another code or style than she is at this time. L. is also more 
explicit than H. in his descriptions of the animals' characteristic 
traits, behaviors, and appearance. He also is more inclined to 
provide explanations of why and how events occur. These narrative 
discourse strategies may help his audience identify each character 
during role play shifts and make predictions about subsequent events 
later in the story. 

Deaf adults asked to view the video-tapes generally commented 
that L.'s was signing was clearer and easier to follow. One DD 
consultant who viewed the tapes suggested that the factors affecting 
clarity might reflect differences between the two children at the 
discourse level. He further suggested that L. seemed to allow more 
pause time between events and in shifting roles from one character to 
another. According to this consultant, L. is also more precise in 
using spatial indexing to refer to different characters in the story. 
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n. tends to refer to the characters by naie instead of using 
pronoeinal referencing. 11. 's shifts of character are unclear because 
of the lack of pronoainal referencing coabintd Mith her short pause 
tiee. When H. connects eventsi she uses English "event connectors" 
(e.g.| "then,** **and"). This gives her signing an **English-like" 
flavor even though her granmatical structure within the events is 
characteristically ASL. 

Additional distinctions between the two children eight be 
obtained by further analyzing the data at the discourse level. 
HoNeveri the differences between the children less extreee, compared 
with the earlier study^ suggesting that they have had aany shared 
language learning experiences and furthermore that OH children nay 
eventually arrive at a siailar place linguistically although they may 
take different paths and follow individual schedules. 
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Chapter Five 
Conclusions and Educational laplications 

5.1 Introduction 

The "nativizati on" eodel oi language acquisition (Andersen, 
1983) provided a theoretical fraeeMork for this study. Nativization 
is a process whereby the individual learner initially constructs a 
linguistic systen that is soeewhat distinct froe the input language. 
8radually, through assieilation and accomodation processes, this 
system coees to eatch the environiental target (Andersen, 1980, 1983; 
Brown, 1973; Slobin, 1977, 1981, 1982, 1983j Suti & Friel-Patti, 
1982). Soeetiees, in both first and second language acquisition, it 
is not possible for the individual's system to denativize or merge 
Nith the target language. In these cases, the target language is 
either not completely accessible, or is not adequate to meet all of 
the learner's needs for a language. In the formation of pidgins, 
sociolinguistic factors limit the learner's access to the target 
language. Thus, the learner draws on his internal norms for language 
and continues to develop forms which are distinct from the input. 
When pidgins give rise to Creoles, the primary parental input is 
somewhat inadequate and the children construct a grammar that is more 
heavily based on their biological capacity for language acquisition. 
In this study, nativization has been used to explain both the 
acquistion of ASL as a first language by two deaf children of hearing 
parents and the simu)taneous acquisition of sign as a second language 
by their parents. 
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Thtsfl tMo childrtn, L. and , perticipited in i prtvious study 
conducted by Goodhart (1984). Goodhart found that, through age six 
or so, ther.9 is substantial individual variation in the acquisition 
of sign language by deaf children of both deaf and hearing parents 
(OD and DH). At aproxi natel y age seven, the variability if reduced 
and there is stabilization within groups. However, the two groups 
diverge. The DD group produces a significantly higher percentage of 
norphologi cal 1 y coaplex fores in their signing than the DH children. 
L. and M. appeared to be taking very different routes in their 
language developeent at the tiee of Goodhart's study. Yet, they 
shared eany coeaonali ties in their backgrounds* By exploring the 
possible sources of differences between L. and H. , I hoped to 
generate hypotheses that might shed light on what contributes to the 
great variability in the DH population. There are important 
similarities and soae ieportant differences in the families of the 
two children. These children, who have shared coaeon experiences in 
■any aspects of their lives, continue to show both similarities and 
differences in their language development. Using an ethnographic, 
descriptive, case study approach, the interaction between 
nativization and input in their language acquistion was examined. 

The outcomes of this investigation suggest possible questions 
for future research in language acquisition within the deaf 
population. In addition, the study has important implications for 
educators of deaf children. The eajor findings of the study will be 
summarized below. Thereafter, implications for education and 
suggestions for future research will be outlined. 

If; 8 
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5.2 Outcoiai of thi Study 
S.2.1 Nativization and Input 

Hhtn presented Mith a variety of input, OH children appear to 
nativize in the direction of ASL. They nay develop Morphological 
coaplexity in their signing even without regular exposure to adult 
Deaf eodels of ASL (Hoffeeister I Goodhart, 1978; Sut' I Friel-Patti, 
1982; Livingston, 1983). Once given the opportunity to interact 
Mithin the Deaf Co«eunity, ASL becoaes the target of denati vization 
as Mell. L. , one of the two children in this study, Mas very 
precocious in his ASL developeent for a DH child. His hearing eother 
tried to use both ASL and English-based sign with hin froe the tine 
he Mas tMo years old. As a toddler, he was already signing 
productively (Hoffneister & Goodhart, 1978). He was one of two of 
Goodhart's (1984) subjects who used agreenent and productive verbs 
with narked handshapes to the extent used by her oldest DD subjects. 
It nay be that, when hearing parents expose deaf children to a forn 
of signing which is conpatible with nativization, the children's ASL 
developnent is facilitated. This type of signing is productive, 
utilizes space, and is norphol ogi cal 1 y conplex. It allows a greater 
anount of infornation to be conveyed in a shorter anount of tine and 
nay be nore processible by thn child than Engl i sh-based sign (Klina & 
Bellugi, 1979). 

N., the other child in this study, received English-ba^ed sign 
as her prinary input at hone since she was two years old. In the 
Goodhart (1984) study, her signing was English-based. Productivity 
was restricted and this nay have constrained what she was able to 
express. She has since had reqular involveaent with CO peers and 
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Deaf adults. Her signing has beroee substantially eore productive 
and Aorphological ly coeplex. L« N. nOM have siailar percentages oi 
ASL graeeatical structures in their signing. In this May, their 
developnental paths seee to have converged. This convergence 
suggests that nativization in the acquisition of a signed language by 
deaf children is biased in favor of natural sign languages, in this 
case, ASL. Nativization has also played a role in the Bothers' sign 
language developeent. 

Both Mothers noM use ASL features in their signing. L.'s 
•other uses classifiers productively. She uses fores which 
incorporate several levels of eeaning into each sign. Sonetiees she 
uses handshapes which ey Deaf consultants would not choose in that 
particular context. Yet, these fores express the underlying seeantic 
content she wishes to convey. Through nativization acting upon the 
input she has received froe Deaf adults and her son, L.'s eother 
innovates fores which allow her to coaeunicate clearly and precisely* 

n.'s eother now has two deaf children. She uses sieultaneous 
speech and Engl i sh-based sign euch of the tiee. She does not 
consciously use ASL with her children, although she supports their 
use of it with other deaf pecple. However, nativization has 
influenced her signing as well, giving it soee of the characteristics 
of a natural sign language aaking it eore ASL-like. For example, 
she modifies her signs to show the path that an action takes. In 
eaking the sign for "go," when referring to an object that falls, she 
orients her sign downward towards the goal or landing site. She uses 
reduplication to express plurality. In asking her younger child, N. , 
if he has had the sane lunch as his older sister, N.'s eother 
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inflects the sign for "saee" so that it, in a sense, agrees Mith H. 
and N.. Undoubtedly, nativization has changed N.'s aother's signing, 
in all probability eaking it eore accessible as input far her deaf 
children. 

5.2.2 Similarities and Differences Between L. and t1« 

Both children use Morphologically coeplex fores and use such 
features of ASL as: agreesent, perseveration and role play. The tMO 
children are noM siailar in having ASL features in their repertoires. 
However, L. say be ahead in his ability to do nore with what he has. 
For instance, L. seees to select classifiers which explicitly convey 
specific notions in cases where M. represents the saee notions in a 
eore general way. Both children use stylistic variation in their 
signing. To soee extent, they both sign differently to adults versus 
peers and Deaf versus hearing persons. L. tends to shorten his 
message for hearing people while H. is eore inclined to elaborate. 
At this point, L. seees to be aware of the situational constraints 
which iotivate choice of code or style. He tends to use eore 
citation fores, less productivity and an English-based signing style 
with hearing persons. While N. uses different techniqueri for 
expressing particular notions, she does not style shift in any 
predictable eanner across conditions. It would appear that she may 
be just beginning to develop a sense of when to shift. These 
observations with respect to style shifting suggest that DH children 
achieve sieilar linguistic eilestones, but eay take different paths 
and follow individual schedules to achieve these eilestones. 
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Deaf consultants parceived tha children to ba diffarant in 
taraa of narrati va/discour sa style. Oifferancas in thair discourse 
devalopaent appear to affect hoH they use the graeeatical devices 
that they have. L. tends to use elaboration in setting up a story 
so that the vieNer can sake predictions about subsequent events. 
Characters are described in detail so that later role-shifting is 
easy to folloM. Old inforeation provides a back-drop for new 
infornation and referents are unaabiguous. L. alloHS aaple pause 
tine between events and shifts in perspective. These strategies make 
his narratives exceptionally clear and easy to follow. H. is aore 
inclined to string events together in an English-based style^ 
coaaenting on the event as she introduces it. She habitually uses 
the sign for ''then" to connect topics or events. This strategy gives 
her narrative discourse an "English-like" quality, even though her 
structure within events is very "ASL-like." Gne consultant perceived 
L. to be aore of a storyteller and N. to be aore of a 
conversationalist. 

These distinctions eay be related to differences in input. In 
this study, M.'s aother was aost comfortable coaeunicating with her 
children in a conversational setting. In that context, her signing 
seeaed to be the aost fluent and clear. L. 's mother's storytelling 
style was similar to his. She frequently used elaboration and 
rhetorical devices. The narrative aode was a comfortable one for 
her, 

S.2.3 Environaental Factors that Make a Difference 
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Hhen hearing parents use eorphological productivity in their 
OMn signing, the deaf child's ASL developiwent is facilitated. To the 
extent that hearing parents associate Mith and accept Deaf adults, 
they give their deaf children permission to identify with the Deaf 
Coeeunity. This identification further enhances the child's ASL 
developeent. Deaf children in hearing faailies Mhere coaeuni cati on 
is autually accessible are affected by their parents values nith 
respect to language, learning and literacy (Bodner-Johnson , 1986). 
In hearing faailies, differences in teres of these variables aay 
accouni for differences in deaf children's language developaent to a 
greater extent than aay be true for deaf faailies Mith deaf children. 
However, aore research is needed that compares deaf and hearing 
faailies froa an ethnographic perspective. 

S.3 Educational laplications 

The nativization aodel of language acquisition suggests that 
deaf children coae to school with soae aeasure of language-like 
coaaunicati on even when they have had liaited access to environaental 
input (Feldaan, Sol din-tleadow & Gleitaan, 1978; tlohay, 1982). 
Educators would do best to provide input that is aost coapatible with 
the systeas that the children have innovated. Nativization in deaf 
children's language developaent appears to biased in favor of ASL 
(Suti & Friel-Patti f 1982; Livingston, 1983; Goodhart, 1984; Strong, 
1985). Prograas can take this into account and adopt a Bilingual- 
Bicultural approach to educating deaf children. 

In a Bi 1 ingual-Bicul tural prograa for deaf children, ASL and 
English are equally valued. Since ASL seeas to be the language 
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likely tg be fully accessible as a first language for lost deaf 
children (Gee & Soodharti 1985) , it would be the prieary language of 
instruction in the early years. For eost deaf children, English 
Mould be seen as less accessible and Mould be approached through ASL, 
using second language techniques. English Mould be presented using 
English*based sign (as described in the previous chapters of this 
paper) and print. Oeaf and hearing staff Morking together Mould 
prepare deaf children for living Mith tMO languages and tMO cultures 
(Brosjean, 19B2). Deaf adults Mho use ASL as their prieary language 
Mould provide ASL input through both naturalistic interaction and 
foreal instruction. They Mould also serve as positive Deaf role 
eodels. Within this eilieu, individual differences Mith respect to 
language preference or learning style could be addressed. Perhaps 
ttore children Mould reach their optieue potential in this kind of 
environeen t. 



5.4 Implications for Further Research 

The present study indicates that eany factors contribute to 
individual differences in patterns of language acquisition. More 
case studies of deaf children are needed to further delineate these 
factors. Ethnographic studies of deaf children observe both hoee and 
school environeents and explore the interrelationships betMeen the 
tMO (Erting 1981, 1985; MaxMell, 198S a.,b.). This approach alloMS 
the investigator to note the Mays in Mhich the deaf child uses the 
graaeatical and discourse skills that he has. 

Linguistic analyses which count the presence of specific 
graneatical features in a given chilci's repertoire cannot fully 
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account for differtnces betMeen children. The children nay be 
distinguished by virtue of how they use these graaoiatical structures 
at the discourse level. These differences eay account for one child 
being perceived as lore '^intel I igi ble** in his signing than another. 
Thus, future studies need to devise measures which can assess both 
levels of sign language developneni, granear and discourse, and the 
interplay between the two. 

It seems that further research is also needed in the area of 
literacy development by deaf children. To begin with, it might be 
asked whether deaf children of signing hearing parents are aided in 
the acquisition oi English literacy by having had access to 
coAiunication at home. Next, children who have had access to A5L or 
ASL-like conmuni cation froe their hearing parents might be coepared 
with peers who had only English-based sign as their primary input. 
One eight then ask to what extent different types of sign input in 
the early years facilitate later literacy developeent. Furthermore, 
the acquisition of story-telling skills in ASL might be compared with 
acquisition of written language skills in English. Mithin a 
bi 1 ingual -bicul tural program, studies might be done to observe 
whether prior acquisition of story-telling skills in sign is 
facilitative of English literacy. It would also be useful to see how 
deaf children who are taught to read and write are aided in this 
process by on-going, simultaneous instruction in ASL storytelling. 

In addition to studies of deaf children's acquisition of 
literacy, more research is needed which examines features of English 
used by deaf children in their signing. For example, to what extent 
do they incorporate complex English strategies for embedding, such as 
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the use of relative pronouns, into their signing? Most iaportantlyi 
further research is needed to determine to what extent deaf children 
have both English-based sign features and ASL features in their 
repertoires for expressing the sate seeantic infornation. To the 
extent that they do, Nhat situational constraints prompt then to 
choose an English-Abased strategy over an ASL one? Larger scale 
studies are needed to determine the correlation between developaental 
level and the use of these two types of strategies interchangeably 
verus shifting according to a predictable set of variables* Further 
research at both the graateatical and discourse levels is also needed 
to investigate whether deaf children, who have access to both ASL and 
English-based sign, use only one of the two for specific 
coaeunicati ve and/or linguistic functions. Studies should also focus 
on children who have had exposure to only English-based sign. Do 
these deaf children use English-Abased sign across a complete range of 
linguistic functions, or do they perhaps prefer the use of nativized, 
ASL-like forns in specific discourse contexts? 
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Appvndix I 
Glossary 



1. deaf: persons nho are born Mith (or acquire prior to the age tMo) a 
loss oi hearing so severe (with or without a(npliHcation> as to prohibit 
the acquisition of an aural-oral language through natural exposure to 
and interaction Mith native speakers oi that language; lay also apply to 
soee persons Mho acquire a loss oi hearing during childhood, 
adolescence, or early adulthood Mhich (with or without aeplif ication) 
restricts their access to social interaction and co««uni cati on among 
hearing people; furthereore, aay apply to persons with less severe 
losses (congenital, prelingual, or adventitious) who in soee contexts, 
are substantially restricted in their access to coieuni cati ve 
interaction aeong hearing people (see also: Moores, 1982; PretAan, 
Carbin & Boese, 1981) 

2. Deaf: persons with a hearing loss who identify with the Oeaf Coniunity 

3iDeaf Coeaunity: coamunity of individuals who have a hearing loss and 
who share similar values, beliitfs, attitudes about deafness, and 
patterns of interacting with one another ai7d the larger Hearing society; 
ASL is recognized as the official language of and is preferred by 
Coeaunity eeabers; soae hearing persons ave included as non-core or 
unofficial aeebers of the Deaf Coeaunity (s«8 Baker & Cokely, 1980; 
Higgins, 1980) 

4. Anerican Sign Language (ASL): A visual-gestural language which 
developed within and is u9^<;d by the Deaf Coeaunity in the United States 
and parts of Canada (Baker & Cokely, 1980). Just as there are varieties 
and dialects in spoken languages, there are varieties and dialects of 
ASL (Woodward, 1978; 1982). Furtheraore, the ASL of first and second 
generation deaf individuals appears to be distinguished by virtue of the 
degree and nature of inflectional aorphology seen in each (Newport, 
1982; Goodhart, 1984; 6ee & Goodhart, 1985; present docuaent) 

5. classifier: handshape which represents nouns of a specific semantic 
category; classifiers substitute nouns soaewhat in the way pronouns 
substitute nouns in English (see, also, Paddeni 1978) 

6.SASS (size and shape specifier): often two handed, special type of 
classifier, represents a noun by describing its size and shape (Padden, 
1978) 

7, these: the case role of the noun phrase in a clause that naaes an 
entity which aoves (e.g., " The train left the town) or which is placed 
at a location (e.g., "I put the book on the shelf) (see, also, 
Jackendoff, 1972) 
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B. Aorphol ogical coAplexity: units leaning layered onto or built into 
single signs; Aodulation oi signs to shoM Hne distinctions o^ meaning; 
use oi classifiers or handshapes that explicitly express specific 
senantic content while moving between locations in space to convey 
specific verbal notions; conveying coeplex aiuI ti**proposi tional notions 
by modifying the shape, noveflient, orientation etc. of a base sign 

9. producti vi ty: signs are not used in citation, or base fore as they 
would appear in a dictionary of signs rather they are inflected to 
convey specific shades of leaning as appropriate for the situation in 
which they are being used 

10. role play; the signer takes the character's perspective in a story; 
the signer becoaes the person who is directly speaking or person 
performing or being the recipient of an action; often signaled by body 
shift or change in direction of eye gaze; soietiees signaled by taking 
on the characteristics of the person being enacted (Loew, 1984) 

11. fornal sign or cannonical forn: offical, conventionalized linguistic 
unit in either ASL or one of the English-based systeis; in reference to 
ASL, may be either citation sign or productive sign 

12«noncannonical fore; line or gesture used instead of cannonical 
foris to express proposi tional content 

13«ai(nes signer uses full body and face to expret^s proposi tianal content 
rather than showing this content on the hands using cannonical signs 
(either ASL or Engli sh**based) ; in role play/aiee the signer first enters 
the role play aode and then delivers snae of the propositional content 
expressed by that character using non'*cannonical strategies; lime is 
highly contextual ized in cosparison to sign; for some researchers and 
linguists studying ASL, the tera h^s negative connotations as it has 
been grossly misused; it is thus used cautiously in this document to 
describe a very specific type of behavior which, although non- 
cannonical, appears to be used by soae Deaf signers in certain discourse 
si tuations 

14. gesture: use of the hands and jr tace, or soaetimes other upper body 
parts (e.g. shoulders) to communicate relatively straightforward ideas 
or emotions (see Eastman, 1976); may be universal or culturally 
specific; like mime, gestures are highly contextual ized and thus> 
interpreted differently in different situations; used here to refer to 
forms which do not involve use of the full body and which are nan** 
cannonical relative to signs in ASL or one of the pedagogical English- 
based systems 

15. redundant , redundancy: repetition by the signer of the same 
propositional content in the same or sl:ghtly different format at 
several points within a section of discourse to reinforce or emphasize 
an important concept for the receiver 
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16. prag«atic ■odff: use of constructions in a segient of discourse which 
are loosely connected, not deeply eebedded, heavily dependent on context 
for clear interpretation; in sign language eiee and gesture nay be used 
instead of fornal signs in the pragmatic eode} in spoken language, the 
pragsatic eode is characterized by constructions that do not have 
tightly bound subordinated components (see Qivon, 1979) 

17. syntactic eode: arises out of the prageatic eode as constructions 
become tightly-bound, separate words become grammatical ized as morphemes 
attached to or absorbed by other classes of words, characterized by 
increased embedding and subordination and less dependence on context for 
clear interpretation; in case of signing, formal signs are used which 
are morphologically complex and extremely productive; less reliance on 
context} reduced use of gesture and mime (see Givon, 1979) 

IB. perseveration! a classifier or handshape used in the formation of a 
productive sign is maintained at an established location with one of t^e 
signer's hands while is free to form another sign and convey another 
notion or series of notions; part of a two handed sign formation may be 
perseverated while the other hand assumes a new handshape to represent 
another action or convey another notion; example is the establishment of 
a tunnel at a specific location using two hands and then maintaining one 
hand at that location (retaining the same handshape) while the other 
hand assumes a shape representing an animate being walking up the tunnel 
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Appendix II. 

Possible Scenarios ^or Deaf Children Acquiring Language 
Introduction 

Deaf children acquire language in a variety of hone 
environeents which diffpr in teres of accessibility of the language 
of their prieary caretaikers, as Meil as social and cultural variables 
Mhich influence language developeent. While each deaf or hearing 
faeily raising a deaf child Mill have unique characteristics that 
distinguish it fron any other faeily, it is possible to describe 
several hypothetical scenarios which roughly typify the hoae 
environeents of deaf individuals. The four scenarios identified in 
Chapter 3 are described beloM. 

Scenario I 
The Deaf Child Of Deaf Parents 

Since eost deaf children have hearing parents (Mindel fc Vernon, 
1971; Freeean, Carbin & Boese, 1981; Hoores, 1982)| the deaf parents 
of deaf children typically are theeselves OH. That is, these deaf 
parents had lieited access to the English input in their hearing 
hoees, eost likely coesunicated with their hearing parents through a 
restricted vocabulary of spoken words coebined with a gesture systea 
that possibly represented extended nati vizati on, and are likely to 
have begun acquiring ASL {roe deaf peers at school after the the age 
of five. Even when acquisition of foreal ASL begins in late 
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childhood or adolescence, Deaf adults have been using it Mithin a 
coiiunity of Deaf peers (both 00 and OH) for a nusber of years before 
they become parents of deaf children. Thus, they have acquired a 
variety of forns and styles to suit the eany functions for which 
language is needed and used. 

In teres of the conditions under which it develops, the ASL of 
first generation deaf people lay be sieilar to an extreisly expanded 
pidgin (nounty, 1984a.; Gee I Boodhart, 1985). That is, a pidgin 
which over tiie is used by a group of people for an increasing range 
of functions and which therefore develops derivational depth and 
greater referential power (Huhlh^user, 1980). In these 
circumstances, the pidgin functions as a shared second language for 
groups of people with different first languages. Expanded pidgins 
are sosewhat unique in that they are characterized by adult language 
acquisition. HoHBvert in the corresponding ASL case, there is no 
other ^irst language to which the language users have had full 
access. The ASL case constitutes a restricted LI Mhich gradually 
expands and deepens over the years. Since it is oUen acquired 
relatively late for a first language (age five and later), this 
expansion continues well into adulthood as Mith the parallel pidgin 
situation. Also, like pidgins, which are used only in specific 
situations, the use of ASL has historically been prohibited in 
certain contexts, for exaeple the classrooe, and hearing educators 
have relegated ASL to an inferior status (Kannapell, 197B; Lane, 
1984} Strong, 1985). Consequently, the OH child, not having exposure 
to ASL in soee situations, and at the same tiee lacking full access 
to English, eay not fully develop certain linguistic fores or styles 
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or lay not develop thee until euch later in life. Although language 
acquisition continues throughout life (Roeaine, 1984), it appears 
there are soee a'->pects of language that eay be best acquired only in 
early childhood (Slobin, 1979) Fletcher Garnan, 1979) Hoores, 1982; 
Wanner k Gleitean, 1982). Given that many DH individuals do not have 
adequate exposure to a language that is fully accessible to thee in 
all settings and further that exposure to an accessible language is 
frequently delayed beyond the first fen years of life, OH individuals 
Mho becoee parents of a deaf child cay provide linguistic input that 
does not eeet all of that child's needs for sone functions of 
language. The DO child thus goes beyond his inpuv and develops a 
variety of ASL likely to be characteristically distinct froe the ASL 
of his parents. 

The DO child of parents Mho sign is likely to ha/e eore access 
to coeffiunication Mith his parents than the DH child (Vernon It Koh, 
1970; Schlesinger & HeadoM, 1972; Hoores, 1982) and the input 
available to hia in the hoee environeent is likely to be tore 
stabilized than that OH children (Bee & Goodhart, 1985). Through 
the process of nativization interacting Mith his input, the DD child 
develops a dialect of ASL Mhich is distinguished froe the ASL of his 
parents in Mays sieilar to those distinguishing Creoles that eeerge 
froe expanded pidgin input. Both the Creole and the second 
generation variety of ASL are characterized by having greater 
derivational depth (eorphologxcal coeplexity, productivity), 
increased referential poMer and a Mider range of stylistic variation 
(Slobin, 1979; Muhlhauser, 1980; Gee I Goodhart, 1985) than the 
parent input languages. 
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Intertstingly , as lorphol ogi cal productivity distinguishes 
spoken Creoles froe even the eost expanded and stabilized pidgins 
(Hulhauser, 1980), it is the factor which distinguished the oldest 00 
and OH groups in Goodhart's (1984) study. As indicated by her 
findings, only two of the OH children had developed substantial 
Borphological productivity in their signing by age seven. These 
subjects had sieilar educational experiences whir, included exposure 
to 00 peers and aany have had exposure to Deaf ai: Its as well. Thus, 
one wonders whether the hoee environments of these two DH subjects 
included nore exposure to ASL, either froe hearing parents who were 
acquiring it as a second language or froe additional involveeent with 
Oeaf adults outside of the school environment. 

Oeaf children of deaf parents also tend to surpass their deaf 
of hearing peers (Moores, 1982) and perhaps their own parents in the 
development of English literacy. This seems to be attributable, at 
least in part, to having had full access to linguistic communication 
from birth. The result of this input was a more formalized and 
developed *'first language'* at an early age from which English can be 
learned as a second language (Col 1 ins-Ahl gren , 1974; Hatfield, 
Caccamise & Siple, 1978) However, it is important to mention that 
Deaf parents vary in terms o\ the ASL and English input they provide 
for their deaf children and in their ability tu draw upoi^ ASL to 
facilitate their children's learning of English (Brasel Sc Quigley, 
1977; Haestas Y Houres, 1980; Er ting , 1 981 ) » Consequently, in 
studying the acquisition of language in the 00 population, much 
individual variation is found and there is a need for studies which 
illuminate the sources of this variation (Newport & Meier, 1984). An 
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exaaination oi these sourcei on a case analysis basis «ay shed light 
on the particular factors Nhich promote optinum ASL-English 
bi lingual isBi 

The DD scenario is not explored in the current project but the 
fraaework used to exanine the DH cases in this study can be equally 
useful in analyzing the bases of individual differences in both the 
DO and DH populations of language learners. 



The Deaf Child Of Hearing Parents In An Oral-Only Environment 

Hearing parents were for many years advised by professionals to 
rear their deaf children in exclusively oral environaents. Despite 
the increasing popularity of the "total coaauni cati on"* approach since 
the early 1970S| that advice continues to be given by soae 
professionals and there are schools/prograas for the deaf which 
reaain strongholds of oralisa (Noores, 1982). Furtheraore, there is 
an undercurrent belief prevalent even in aany prograas for the deaf 
which are not oral-only, that oral is better; a sense that English 
and speech have superiority over ASL or any fora of sign language 
(Kannapell 19B2; Lane, 1984). 

Consequently, it is not uncoaaon for hearing parents of newly 
identified deaf children to initially opt for an exclusively oral 
approach to rearing their deaf child. In tiae, aany parents adopt 
other philosophies, but substantial nuabers of deaf children continue 
to spend their early years atteapting to learn a first language in a 
hoae environaent which ei':her does not recognize the existence of 
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sign language or doein't lanction its us«i Along mith th« absence of 
a viable communication system) many deaf children are subjected to a 
value system Mhich is characterized by heavy denial of the realities 
of deafness. In other Mords, these deaf children are expected to 
acquire a first language Mhich is auditorially based through 
interacting in social/cultural contexts Mhich presume the ability to 
hear. 

In this scenario^ the child is likely to be fitted with a 
hearing aid at the time of identification of hearing loss. Mhen 
tested in a sound'-treated room, the device seems to remarkably 
''improve" the child's ability to hear, but these tests cannot 
simulate the real Morld as a deaf child perceives it or the multitude 
of situations that the child must cope Mith every day. It is 
expected that the chi}:^ Mill acquire English as a first language by 
using sp^echreading and Mhatever residual hearing can be developed 
with the use of amplification as he matures. The parents are advised 
not to gesture with the deaf child and to concentrate on talking with 
and around him at all times. A strong undercurrent message that 
prevails is that somehow the deafness will be cured by denying its 
impact on the total development of the child (Freeman, Carbin I 
Boese, 19BP. 

Typically, the child is seen, perhaps several times a week^ by 
a speech and languaoe therapist in a hospital setting and this 
professional provides the mother with instruction in techniques that 
can be used at home to stimulate language development and 
communicative interaction through oral/aural means. Beginning at 
about age three, thif child usually attends a nursery school for 
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htaring children several aornings a meek. He hat had no contact Hith 
deaf adults or other deaf children to date* 

In the extreee actualization of this scenario, deaf children 
are denied full access to linguistic coenunication. Although the 
parents eay provide perfectly adequate oral/aural English inputs the 
children's ability to utilize this input is severely constrained by 
trteir lieited ability to hear. Speech delivered by the profoundly 
deaf child is largely unintelligible (Freenani Carbin & Boese, 1981; 
Stevens, Nickerson 1 RollinS| 1978) and his English vocabulary and 
syntactic development is typically draiiatically delayed (Quigley, 
PoMer II Steinkaapi 1977) « To coeplicate matters further, the 
pragmatics of coniunication that operate asong hearing persons are 
likely to be different in soee respects froa those associated with in 
Deaf Culture where coeiunicati on occurs in the visual-spatial realm. 
Such things as a comfortable degree of proximity between speakers, 
attention getting behaviors, and cues for turn-taking that are 
optimal for oral language interaction may be completely out of phase 
with the deaf child's needs. Consequently, the deaf child in this 
scenario may be further cut off from communicative interaction with 
hearing persons and may not have the opportunity to observe 
alternative pragmatic rules operating among deaf persons. 

Nevertheless, at a young age these deaf children frequently 
develop some degree of communicative competence using a gesture 
system which comprises a set of symbols representing real world 
objects and actions and a set of rules for combining these gestures 
to express basic semantic relations such as object-action, object- 
location, and posskssar-object (Soldi n-Meadow and Feldman 1975; 
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6oldin-neadoN and Mylander, 1984). Whether it is the deaf child or 
the hearing parent Nho first uses a particular gesture is less 
significant than the fact that unconsciously and against the advice 
of professionals, parent and child negotiate a systea which 
suppleeents speech to eake coenunication eore viable. This gesture 
or "hoae sign" system is composed of soee of the least narked and 
eost universal features of language such as the property of syntactic 
recursion. Nhile these aspects of language appear not to depend on 
input for their developnienti they perhaps depend upon the input 
supplied by social interaction as a triggering device. That is, when 
the hearing caretakers (often unconsciously) adjust the dynamics of 
pragmatics to accommodate the deaf child, the emergence of a 
language-*l i ke communication system may be facilitated. In fact, the 
literature on pidgins/creoles suggests that similar features of 
language development occur relatively independently of input in 
situations where intake is severely restricted because of extreme 
variability in the input and where exposure to the superstrate 
language as spoken by native speakers is limited (Andersen, 1983; 
Muhlhauser , 1 980) . 

A deaf child reared in this exclusively oral scenario is not 
likely to develop complete linguistic competence in English, and 
given the absence of another input code, is not likely to develop any 
other language of a standard variety. His spoken and gestural output 
may be functional for purposes of communication with his family^ but 
is likely to be restricted in naturalness, have limited stylistic 
variation, and lack productivity. However, if this deaf child later 
comes in contact with the Deaf Community and is expensed to ASL, it is 
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predicted that he Mill develop linguistic and coaeunicative 
coapetence in that language later in life, although his ASL is likely 
to be of a different variety than that produced by DD individuals. 
It is further hypothesized that later-in-life ASL acquisition Mill be 
facilitated by the fact that it is the first language to Mhich the 
orally - reared DH individual Mill have full access. In other Mords, 
the aotivation to develop ASL as a first language long after a first 
language is typically acquired Mill be strong because of the need to 
have a language that can be accessible and functional for all 
purposes. HoMever, individual differences: audiclogi cal , 
psychological, social, linguistic, and experiential affect the extent 
to Mhich English (in both oral and Mritten fora) has been available 
for each orally-reared deaf person. These sane individual 
differences Mill dictate the degree to Mhich late-in-life nastery of 
ASL occurs. Furtheraore, the extent to Mhich an early hoae sign or 
gesture systea is functional for the purposes for Mhich language is 
needed aay Mell influence the child's ability to later utilize oral 
language and foraal sign language input. 



Scenario III 



The Deaf Child Of Hearing Parent. Who Adhere To A Strict 
English-Based Sign Systea 



With the advent of "total coaaunication* in the 19705, a number 
of signing systeas itjere invented for the purpose of representing 
English on the hands (Wilbur, 1979; Freeaan, Carbin & Boase, 1981; 
Moores, 1982). These systeas, Mhich borroM the lexicon of ASL, Mere 
intended to be used Mith sinultaneous speech in order to aake English 
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•ore accBssible to the dtaf child than it would be through oral-aural 
eeans alone (Bannon, 19B1; Freeean Carbin fc Boese, 19B1). This type 
oi English-bated signing is to be distinguished ^ron a ^or« oi 
signing which also uses the ASL lexicon but incorporates other ASL 
featuresi for exanple spatial indexing, facial expressionsi and 
Morphological eodulation» While the latter variety oi signing does 
also adhere primarily to English word orderi it does not add signs to 
represent English morphological affixes and typically does not use 
eany intialized signs. Some users of this variety do use signs or 
f ingerspel 1 ing to represent English function words. The latter type 
of English-based signing (known as PSE, nCE, etc.) eserges through 
natural coeeunicati ve interaction in coeeunities which are bilingual 
in ASL and English, between Deaf and hearing signers and aeong Deaf 
people who use both languages (Baker It Cokely, 1980; Huodward, 19B2}« 
By contrast) the invented systems were ieposed upon deaf children by 
individuals who perhaps did not give sufficient consideration to 
psychol inguistic or sociol inguist ic factors which eight bear on the 
soundness or efficacy of the approach. 

The goals which Scenario III parents have for their deaf 
children are likely to be the following} 

1« That the child will acquire English as a first language 

2. That the child will develop speech, and that this will 
be facilitated by the addition of signs 

3. That the use of an invented English-based systee will 
result in the acquisition of English literacy 
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Scenario III parents, like the parents who choose an 
exclusively oral approach (Scenario II), are interested in eaxieizing 
their children's potential for developing the use oi whatever 
residual hearing is available. They also want their deaf children to 
develop clear speech and good speechreading skills. They pursue 
these goals through early intervention prograas that eaphasize speech 
and language "therapy," and provide their children with hearing aids. 
What distinguishes these parents iro» Scenario II parents is their 
belief that the addition of a sign system will enhance their 
children's opportunities for attaining such goals. Scenario III 
parents typically recognize that their deaf children need deaf peers 
to play and learn with. Consequently, they are likely to select an 
early intervention prograe which includes opportunities for deaf 
children to aeet as a group several tiees a week as opposed to 
sending their child to a pre-school for hearing children. These 
parents are also likely to be interested in leeting deaf adults and 
■ay want their deaf children to as well. They appreciate the 
assistance that deaf adults can provide in helping thee understand 
how deaf people experience life. However, Scenario III parents are 
not likely to be coefortable with deaf adults who do not use speech 
and are unlikely to see the importance of ASL for the young deaf 
child. They are biased in favor of English-based sign and English in 
its written and spoken fores as language input for deaf children. 

Undoubtedly, the addition of English-based sign facilitates 
coesunication between hearing parents and their deaf children 
(Schlesinger , 1978). In all possibility, it j&ay eake the parents 
•ore sensitive to necessary adaptations in the pragiatic domain. 
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Subsequently it gives the child increased access to environeental 
input in the developnent of a language base. However, with eost deaf 
children, English sinply isn't likely to be acquired as a first 
language. Since English is a language intended for the ear, it 
cannot be adequately represented on the hands. For instance, such 
non-segeental aspects of the language as variations in the speaker's 
voice Mhich distinguish declaratives froa interrogatl ves or signal 
coidunicati ve intent cannot be adequately conveyed in the manual eode 
(Kluwin, 1981). It is also not clear that aU of the segmental 
coeponents which are represented ou the hands can be processed by the 
child. English-based sign systems use nanual earkers for tense, 
aspect and derivations of words froe other classes of words (e.g. 
verbs from nouns, or adverbs froe adjectives) but deaf children who 
are exposed to these systees do not necessarily use these earkers in 
their own signed sentences (Bornstein, 1982; Zorfassi 1981). It eay 
be that the earkers are not perceptually salient in the eanual eode. 
An alternative explanation is that the^^earkers are ignored by the 
child due to constraints on aeeory. This phenoeenon relates to the 
increased tiee required to produce or process propositions in 
sieultaneous sign plus speech in comparison to inroreation which is 
either signed only <via a natural sign language such as ASL) or 
spoken only (Kliaa and Bellugi, 1979). 

Hany children who are presented with sign systee input do 
develop language and are able coeaunicate effectively with their 
parents (Schlesinger and Headow, 1972} Schlesinger ,1978; Hoffeeister 
I eoodhart, 1978). However, it is not certain what the child learns 
about language froe the sign systee itself, and it's certainly not 
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clear what thsy learn about English (MaxMell, 1983). In fact, often 
the signing of children reared in Scenario III contains elements that 
are not features of English and in fact are more sieilar to ASL and 
other natural sign languages even before they are exposed to ASL 
(Hoffneister & Qoodhart, 1978} Suti 6 Friel-Patti, 1982). What this 
suggests is that Nhen an invented Engl i sh--based systen is the prieary 
input to a deaf child, nativization biases the child to transforo the 
input so that it becoees structured sore like a natural sign 
language. 

It is useful to perceive the relationships between the child's 
innate capacity for language, the environiental input, and the 
structure of natural sign languages such as ASL within a dynaAic 
framework. One possibility is that the parents' input lay change 
over tiee as they becoae aore proficient signers. The deaf child 
contributes to the parents' sign language development even as the 
parents contribute to the child's over-^all language development. In 
the beginning, the parents are likely to eodify their coeaunication 
in response to the young deaf child's indication of coeprehension (or 
lack thereof) during specific incidences of interaction. As the 
child's sign language repertoire develops, the parents are likely to 
incorporate into their own system, features which were introduced by 
the child. That is, the child may present the parents with a 
strategy that expands or modifies the parent's way of conveying a 
particular type of information. The parents may then adopt the 
child's strategy when later expressing similar content. Although the 
parents strive towards maintenance of English word order, they may, 
for example, use space tr indicate the location of actions ur persons 
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Mho ars pirforning those actioni. Thi partnts' incorporation of 
these natural sign language features stees fro* interacting Mith the 
childi Mho, through nati vization , has aodified the input to include 
these aspects. Either nativization forces have operated on the 
parents' sign systee to sake it nore functional, and efficient, or in 
aodifying their signing style to eatch that of their child, the 
hearing parents have actually denativized towards their child's nore. 

In Scenario III, as in any other environaent, the input seens 
to have little bearing on soae aspects of linguistic developaent but 
is crucial for the energence of other of aspects. One feature of 
sign language acquisition Mhich actually appears to be haapered by 
the lack of a specific type of input in this case is the developaent 
of coaplex aorphological recursion. It seeas that it is the absence 
of this feature Nhich differentiates the sign language of OH reared 
in Scenario III type hoaes froa DD in Soodhart's (1984) study. For 
exaaple: When OD tell about an aniaal Mho falls froa a rocky ledge, 
they tend to aodify the aorphophonology of the. sign aeaning FALL to 
shoM the physical characteristics of Mho or Mhat fell and the path of 
aotion during the fall. The findings of Boodhart (1984) Mouad 
suggest that at least through age nine. Scenario III children, a 
group, are using frozen signs in atteapts to convey the saae notions 
and frequsntly sees to stuable as they try to shoM subtleties of 
aeaning. 

The property of aorphological recursion is a key feature Mhich 
distinguishes Creoles froa expanded pidgins. As adults use a pidgin 
for an expanded nuaber of functions over a period of tiae, the pidgin 
acquirt? increased naturalness, redundancy, lexical productivity and 
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stylistic variation. HoNtvir, craoles reflect Mhat children 
contribute to a language Nhen they acquire it nativelyi i.e. 
eorphological recursion and derivational depth (llulhauser, 19B0). It 
would be interesting to see to Nhat extent deaf children reared in 
Scenarios II and III ultieately acquire these eleeents in their sign 
language and whether Scenario IV children seee to develop differently 
along this paraeeter. 

If, in fact, Deaf adults do develop this crucial feature later 
in life, current assueptions about critical periods for acquisition 
of certain aspects of language will be challenged. 



Scenario IV 

The Deaf Child Of Hearing Parent'i Who Provide Both ASL- 
Based And Engl ish-'Based Input 



Scenario IV parents ire unique not so euch because of the way 
they sign as because of the attitudes they adopt towards deafness 
early on. At the tiee of identification of deafness, these parents 
are no less aggrieved than other hearing parents that their child is 
very different froe then. However, they place a high preeiua on the 
importance of shared open coeeunication with their child and soon 
coae to realize that this will have to happen in a way that is 
optieal for the child. They are just as apt to provide their deaf 
children with hearing aids as Scenario II and III parents and to seek 
an early intervention prograe which includes speech and language 
therapy. What distinguishes then froe other parents, is their early 
understanding of the role of ASL and the Oeaf Coaaunity in their own 
and their chilr'ren's lives. These parents are likely to coae in 
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contact Nith deaf adults Mho are naabers of the Deaf Coeaunity not 
long after their child haa been found to be deaf. 

At first, Meeting deaf adults very likely shatters the parents' 
secret hopes that the deafness Mill soaehoM go away and the child 
Hill becoae aore like thee (Freeean, Carbin h Boese, 1981| Moores, 
19B0). While Deaf adults eay eabody hearing parents' greatest fears, 
they can also be the key to the family's ultimate understanding and 
acceptance of their child's deafness. Through learning ASL and 
recognizing its ieportance in unlocking a deaf child's cognitive and 
linguistic potential, hearing parents coeaunicate to the child their 
validation of hie as a deaf person. Along eith giving the child a 
sense of worthiness, this kind of acceptance of deafness very likely 
has a profound i«pa:t on the child's language developaent 
(Schlesinger te Headoe, 1972] Hindel k Vernon, 1971). 

Initially, Scenario IV parents eay learn a pedagogical English- 
based sign systee froa a book, or a hea'^^nq professional. However, 
regular interaction Mith Deaf adults soon brings changes to their 
signing - they incorporate ASL features into their expanding 
repertoire. In various situations, they e<^y naturally adopt either a 
eore English-based or ASL-based style. The child's input in the 
coaeunicati ve interaction, the setting of the interaction, the 
parent's intent, and the content of the intonation being conveyed 
all affect the style that is used. 

While the input in this scenario is likely to be aore variable 
than in the other OH situations, the parents have far aore 
flexibility to work Mith. They are thus able to respond to the 
natural processes that occur in any coaaunicative interaction and to 
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pursue a broadtr range of coMunicati vt and linguistic goalt tiith 
thair deaf child. The variability activates the child's 
nativization processes and the parents' acceptance of deafness. ASL 
reinforces the child's accoeeodation to and assieilation of the input 
in Hays that are optiial for a signing eodality. Coeeunicati ve 
interaction in a range of contexts and the ability of parent and 
child to learn froa one another facilitates the child's acquisition 
of both sign and English. 

Consequently, the sign language of a Scenario IV OH child eay 
be distinguished froe that of other DH peers in such nays as the 
degree of norphological coaplexity and stylistic variation. 
Furthereore, this environnent nay assist the deaf child in his 
development of English literacy} both trends shoning that environeent 
does eake a difference in eany aspects of DH language development 
(Bodner-Johnson, 1986). 

Scenarios I through IV exenplify Aore or less distinct 
ethnographic eilieus Hith naspect to faeilies of deaf children. In 
reality, families often are eixtures of several scenarios. Moreover, 
at different points in tiae, a faaily aay be representative of 
different scenarios. Actually, aany other factors besides hoM a 
particular faaily responds to deafness contribute to its ethnograpn>. 
Religious, ethnic, and economic variables are central. Attitudes 
towards education and styles of literacy and learning are equally 
iaportant, not to mention intra-faaily relationships, influences, and 
support systems. 
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ApDindix III 

Guidelines ior Ethnooraphic Data to be Collected 

Naee of inforeant 

Date of Birth Place of birth 

Deaf or hearing 
If deaf: 

Parent! deaf or hearing? 

Age of oniet of deafness 

Age deafness identified 

Age first exposed to sign language 

Uas this at hoee? 

In school? In classrooe? 

Outside classrooe 

Age began school 

Day or residential school 

HoM involved are you in the Deaf Coeeunity (Discuss nature and extent 
of involvenent in both deaf and hearing faeilies)? 

What kinds of social /cultural ties or involveeent do you havk in the 
larger hearing society (Discuss involveeent Mith extended faaily, 
sharing friends, sports, eovie-going habits, etc.)? 

Discuss attitudes toward Aeerican Sign Language (ASL) and English. 

Discuss attitud'^s towards use o. sign language with deaf children and 
Hith hearing children. 

Should deaf children be exposed to ASL? Hom and in Mhich settings? 

Should deaf children be exposed to English (spoken, written, etc)? 
Hon and in Mhich settings? 

Which languages and language varieties (ASL, spoken English, sign 
English, etc.) should be used in schools/prograes for the deaf? 
Discuss hoM and Mhen and by Mhos each eight be used. 
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Discuts opinions about deaf vs. hearing teachers for deaf children 
and the roles played by deaf and hearing people in schools for the 
deaf. 

What is the parent's rolo in their children's education (Discuss in 
teres of both deaf and hearing children.)? 

Discuss goals (educational, social, etc.) that informants as parents 
have for their children (Discuss for both deaf and hearing children 
and whether or not these goals are different for each.). 

Discuss activities th;.t faeily shares as a unit: 
* sports (Match, participate?) 

- eovies (watch at hoee go to eovif theatre 

captioned files for the deaf at friends' hoees or deaf club, 
etc? 

television 

- reading 

- board gaees; cards 

- beaf Coesuniity functions 

- extf'nded faeily social functions 

- cultural activities (art, theatre, eusic, other) 



Observational Notts and Cotients: 
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